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SELF-GOVERNMENT AT VASSAR 
BY GEORGIA A. KENDRICK 


LADY PRINCIPAL OF VASSAR COLLEGE 





yy “ stories ”—they are sometimes most glaring and 





me OLLEGES have in late years been 
pes much under observation. Not 
only the principal object of their 
existence, the imparting of infor- 
mation and the training of the 
mind, but minor objects, gradu- 
ally coming, it may be interjected, to rank as 
major, the education they provide in morals, 
in good citizenship, in manners, are everywhere 
discussed by the initiated in committees of ten, 
in faculties and committees of faculties, and in 
educational congresses, and by the public at 
large, very much at large in certain publications, 
very thoughtfully and sympathetically critical in 
others. Men and women under bonds to produce 
a “story” for the papers of a given length and 
in a given time come up to our colleges in search 
of novelties, something, however small, which 
may have escaped the attention of previous 
gleaners, or which, illuminated by a new point of 
view, may give to twice-told facts a fresh bril- 
liancy. And other men and women, full of edu- 
cational theories, come to see how well the indi- 
vidual college fits into those theories and to 
deplore its deficiencies or applaud its qualifica- 
a tions by just so far as they dovetail. And these 











unmitigated stories of the kind childhood is ex- 
horted and besought to avoid—and these articles 


| of course find their way into print because there ye 
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is a demand for them. And the more congresses 
and the more articles, the wider and the more 


insistent becomes the demand for more still. So + 
far has apparently, up to this point, been so 
good. The hot discussions of former days of re- . 








ligious differences have cooled, the fever of op- «2 
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posing scientific schools is for the present 
allayed, but the educational question in all 
its phases and all its stages still burns. 

It is not surprising that at the highest 
point of our educational organization, our 
colleges and universities, the public interest 
culminates. In them are collected the young 
men and women of the country who have 
stood all the tests from the kindergarten up, 
who must be, speaking in general terms, phys- 
ically and mentally and, at least by implica- 
tion, morally as well, the flower of the nation. 

Such a great outburst of interest, both ex- 
pert and popular, in education is inevitable 
in a democracy, the logical outcome alike 
of its noblest aims and of its effort to pre- 
serve itself. A monarchy or an aristocracy 
must educate its governing class if it would 
hold its own among the nations. A democ- 
racy must do the same, only all its classes 
being governing classes, all must be educated. 
And it is a logical outgrowth of the demo- 
cratic spirit that the great American Repub- 
lie leads the world in the education cf 
women, supplying to its youth in ever-in- 
creasing numbers educated mothers as well 
as educated fathers. The interest, then, in 
colleges is more than a passing one, and not 
only the différences in curricula, but in forms 
of government and in social ideals, are des- 
tined to become in compound proportion mat- 
ters of intelligent and general consideration 
and comparison. 

Right or wrong, the American conception 
of a college is of a place where its students 
acquire not only knowledge, but power, the 
kind of power that brings things to pass. Ap- 
plied knowledge is its ideal, applied specifical- 
ly to whatever the student makes his specialty, 
applied generally to an active life of any sort. 
The best government of the individual ccl- 
lege, then, is the one which best enables the 
whole body of students to carry on its studies 
and its social and private life—and without 
infringing upon the rights of other residents 
of the community to say the least as privi- 
leged as itself—and which, through either 
active or passive participation in that govern- 
ment, develops the self-control and the respect 
for law and order which is so powerful a 
moulder of character, besides being an essen- 
tial of good citizenship anywhere, whether in 
family or school or any other form of com- 
munity life. Women even more than men are 
destined to this community life, often in ita 
most intimate and inexorable form, family 
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life, and the training it affords in self-sacri- 
fice, in consideration for the rights of others, 
in yielding matters of individual and harm- 
less preference to the general well-being, of 
submitting to restrictions because the good 
of the whole is involved in them, is the best 
of training for domestic life, because the 
rules and the restrictions are in conformity 
not with legislation for the individual, but 
with general laws, whose necessity is mani- 
fest to any intelligent person not blinded by 
prejudice and which in a well-regulated col- 
lege work almost automatically. Some little 
experience with the working of these laws is 
of the highest value to the overindulged or 
egotistic young person, accustomed to being 
considered the very heart and core of her lit- 
tle cosmos, and who cannot at once reconcile 
herself to the inexorable and at the same time 
impersonal character of the government 
under which she finds herself. 

No account of any government, whether 
of a state, a society, or an institution, could 
be considered satisfactory if it neglected to 
give the mode by which the result has been 
reached. Nor would such an account be help- 
ful, since the applicability of any system of 
government to a given society depends upon 
the constitution and the history of that so- 
ciety quite as much as upon the character of 
the system. The success, then, of Vassar’s 
present government depends largely upon 
Vassar’s historical antecedents. Therefore 
the writer may be perhaps pardoned a mo- 
ment of what may seem like digression. 

The government of the students of Vassar 
College has been for years in some very es- 
sential particulars what has been styled both 
at that college and at others “self-govern- 
ment.” But that term may be interpreted in 
either of two ways. The idea upon which the 
so-called “self-government” was founded at 
Vassar was very explicitly and emphatically 
the government of each student by herself 
and in conformity with certain laws laid 
down by the Students’ Association. The his- 
tory of the government shows a gradual 
lapse from that practice and ultimately from 
that ideal and the equally gradual evolution 
of what can perhaps be best defined as the 
government of the students, in many essen- 
tial particulars, by themselves. The in- 
creasing size of the college has been respon- 
sible for this change, the students not having 
found themselves able to bring to bear upon 
every individual among from nine hundred 





























to a thousand students that knowledge of her 
personality and of her previous history which 
was necessary to keeping her thoroughly 
under the influence of what is known as the 
college spirit, the spirit, that is, as exemplified 
in its most trustworthy and ablest students. 
What was possible with five hundred students 
flagged, if not failed, with twice that number. 
Vassar was the first college for women. It 
was an innovation, subject to criticism, to 
ridicule, to misapprehension, to misstate- 
ments. The movement it represented, even 
in the minds of its friends, was not a rounded 
and perfected plan, but rather a rough draft 
waiting for time and experience to mould it 
into a shape adapted to the but ha!lf-awakened 
demands of the constituency it was designed 
to serve, and then, as fast as the education of 
that constituency would permit, to approxi- 
mate it to the ideals of the already enlight 
ened and convineed body of men and women 
who were from the beginning the stanch 
friends and upholders of the experiment. In 
other words, the attitude of the public made 
a large part of the early Vassar problem. 
A no inconsiderable nor uninfluential divi- 
sion of that public was tentatively shocked in 
general at the idea of a woman’s college and 
only waited its opportunity to be shocked in 
detail, in toto, and permanently. For this 
reason and also because the wisdom of the 
founder and the board of trustees called to 
the first presidency a man who, with all his 
ardor for his great undertaking, still was in 
relations not vital to the educational question 
conservative, and because, in turn, his con- 
servatism was manifest in his choice of an 
assistant many of whose traditions were dis- 
tinctly those of the old school, and whose zea! 
for freedom and enrichment of mind for the 
young women under her charge was tempered 
by a very strict social code, which for a long 
time made Vassar a school of morals and 
manners certainly too severe to be tolerable 
in the present day, but incontestably high and 
fine in its ideals and happy in its outcome. 
Years rolled round and the first president 
and lady principal finished their work and 
passed away. Their successors found new 
difficulties and new ways of meeting them. 
The form of discipline which had been laid 
upon the college by external as much as by 
internal necessity, and which, it should be 
noted, if only in passing, combined in a 
singular way a generally rigid order with, at 
points and at times, what seemed almost a 
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resignation of leadership to the students, lost 
its vitality, ceased to fit the circumstances 
of the day. It was in the desire to recast 
its forms that the faculty itself devised and 
proposed to its students a plan of what it 
denominated “ self-government.” 

The change was from discipline adminis- 
tered by an outside power, speaking from the 
students’ point of view, to discipline admin- 
istered by the students themselves. It did 
not come about through any disorder on the 
part of the students, nor any feeling of in- 
competency to deal with questions of order on 
the part of the faculty. It came from the 
conviction of the governing body that the 
change would be educative to the students, 
that higher ideals would be fostered among 
them, as well as a much deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility. It distinctly states in the pre- 
amble to its resolutions proposing the change 
that it believes self-government to be the 
kind “most fitting college students, and it 
therefore offers them this.” 

The offer did not include nor has ever in- 
cluded all the relations of students to their 
college. There was no question of cuts from 
recitations. At that point Vassar’s announce- 
ment has always been that she expects every 
student to do her duty, and “her duty” has 
been consistently interpreted as presence at 
every class engagement from which she has 
not some better reason than disinclination for 
absenting herself. Neither has the subject of 
cheating in examinations ever fallen under 
student jurisdiction, though a proposition to 
that effect was once presented in the Students’ 
Association by one of its members and very 
gravely and thoroughly discussed. The asso- 
ciation was not, as a whole, inclined to as- 
sume the responsibility, and the matter never 
eame before the faculty, though that body 
was deeply interested in the reports of the 
argument which reached it through indi- 
vidual students. 

The jurisdiction of the students was pri- 
marily over order in the buildings, retiring 
at a fixed hour, ten o’clock, taking an hour’s 
exercise every day, and regular attendance 
upon chapel, which in Vassar has always been 
compulsory. Order in the buildings has in 
the lapse of time been extended to order all 
over the campus, including not only the eon- 
duct of students, but even that kind of order 
which forbids allowing unsightly objects to 
lie about the grounds instead of removing or 
reporting them. 
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The oversight of chapel attendance was 
some years ago handed back to faculty ad- 
ministration. For years it had been ably 
and successfully managed by the students on 
the basis of trusting to the honor of the 
individual, but supplemented by vigilance on 
the part of the Self-government Committee 
that the sense of honor both in the association 
and in individuals should suffer no decline. 
So long as the college was comparatively 
small this system, subject to mutations but 
always rising triumphant from every fall, 
sufficed. But as the number of students 
steadily inereased, the difficulty of deter- 
mining even the general percentage of ab 
sence grew. What had once been easily 
apparent with a sweep of the eye was now 
a matter of uncertainty and of investigation, 
while it became common talk that individual 
students had every opportunity to escape 
their obligations and undoubtedly did so. It 
became necessary to appoint proctors. This 
was no part of an honor system, and quickly 
made apparent to the association the differ- 
ence between each student’s governing herself 
and the whole body of students’ governing its 
members. Moreover, the association had no 
proper machinery for the endless detail work 
of sifting testimony and adjudicating differ- 
ences of statement. Besides, all this required 
an expenditure of time and energy beyond the 
powers of a body whose administrative duties 
were, after all, an incident, not a vocation. A 
few years’ experience with the proctor system 
in the judgment of the association established 
this fact and, somewhat to the surprise of the 
faculty, it requested that body to resume con- 
trol over chapel attendance. In so doing the 
association demonstrated its lack of any in- 
clination to accumulate power simply for 
power’s sake and its ability and readiness to 
recognize and acknowledge a responsibility as 
one with which it was not fitted to cope. 

Meantime in other directions its preroga- 
tives have been quietly and unobtrusively in- 
creasing, not only by formal consent of the 
powers concerned, but by the tentative passing 
over into its hands of details which—being 
well administered—remain with it. Between 
the disciplinary office of the college and the 
representatives of the association there is a 
frequent interchange of opinions and sug- 
gestions, ending often in an understanding 
that either the one or the other can best man- 
age some delicate, or otherwise difficult sub- 
ject, or occasionally that both shall combine 


to strengthen some weakness in the body poli- 
tic, the one, maybe, by speaking to the college 
at large, the other by marshalling her forces 
for the formation of public opinion. 

The cooperation of the association with 
the faculty in matters of morals has been 
hitherto always to be reckoned upon. In 
cases where the faculty in general or the dis- 
ciplinary oftice of the college has been obliged 
to take summary action, the students have al- 
ways, so far as has been known, supported 
that action. In cases where the association 
has been apprehensive of some grave outcome 
in its affairs it has always been assured of the 
support of the authorities. Such cases as 
these have of late years been surprisingly 
few, but they have been decisive as regards 
the disposition of the faculty and the associa- 
tion to pull together. 

Indeed the Students’ Association has been 
always, since its organization thirty-nine 
years ago, a self-respecting and a respected 
factor in college affairs, though its dignity 
and importance have greatly increased since 
self-government was adopted. Its object in 
early days, though not very strictly defined in 
its first constitution, was in general to or- 
ganize the students in such a way that all 
subjects of interest to them could be dis- 
cussed in a parliamentary manner, and that 
other parliamentary bodies could communi- 
cate with them. Its functions, even though 
they were not expressed absolutely in these 
terms, were much what they are phrased in 
the present constitution—* To transact busi- 
ness pertaining to the whole body of students 
and to further the interests of the students so 
far as lies within its power.” Its first work was 
largely social and benevolent, and it was only 
as time went on and student activities became 
too multiplied to be administered in all their 
details by one body, that the Philalethean So- 
ciety, the distinctively social society of the 
college, and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association were formed. The three societies 
have so far always cooperated, though they 
constitute three distinct bodies. The Stu- 
dents’ Association keeps the run of the sev- 
eral activities of these societies, and expects 
mention to be made at its meetings of any 
important undertaking on their part. It also 
guarantees the payment of their bills, pro- 
vided such bills are not in excess of a given 
sum. Though the college publication, The 
Miscellany, administers its internal affairs as 
it wills, the names of its editors are always 
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brought for ratification to the association 
which, in turn, makes itself responsible for 
the general tone of the magazine. In some- 
thing the same way, the musical societies of 
the college are under the auspices of the asso- 
ciation, and also the athletic association and 
the annual publication of the senior class 
ealled the Vassarion. 

The executive and judicial powers of the 
association are vested in a committee which 
includes its president, vice-president, and sec- 
retary, and ten other members, chosen from 
all the classes. Four of these are juniors, and 
by virtue of that office presidents of the col- 
lege halls, or dormitories. The halls them- 
selves are divided into districts, each of which 
is under the supervision of a proctor. [ach 
proctor is responsible for her district, the 
hall proctor for the board of proctors, the 
Self-government Committee for the whole. 

Complaints of disorder of any kind are 
made to the proctor, and it is understood to 
be the duty of officers and students alike upon 
proper occasion to make such complaint. It 
is desired in writing, mainly in order that it 
may be definite and verifiable. If a delin- 
quent is spoken to directly by an officer or a 
fellow student, the rebuke is considered as 
friendly intervention designed to spare the 
student being “called up” by the proctor or 
hall president. Such complaints, if not touch- 
ing matters under student jurisdiction, are 
passed on to the disciplinary office, which. on 
its own part, turns over to the Students’ Asso- 
ciation whatever coming to its knowledge lies 
within the association’s sphere. 

An astute observer of human institutions 
generally has said of democratic government 
that too much is claimed for it by its ad- 
herents, that it seems to their minds “ to bear 
the credentials of a golden age, non-historic- 
al and non- verifiable.” Vassar would put 
forth no such claim for her small experiment. 
Such as it is, it demonstrates many of the 
weaknesses of popular government every- 
where. It is subject to grave dangers, the 
placing wrong people in the wrong place be- 
ing among the gravest. It fluctuates, and its 
poorest possible would be poor indeed. But 
fortunately that danger is the apprehension 
not of the faculty only, but of the association 
as well. Waves of popular enthusiasm some- 
times rise high, only to break upon that rock, 
the power over the students, the pride in the 
past, the experience and the determination 
accumulated from previous administrations 


and steadily maintained by the present in- 
cumbents. The present government is in 
power; it has inherited its power from prede- 
cessors whom it is proud to emulate; if it has 
been a strong administration it has hosts of 
friends and it never intends that the close of 
its period shall mark a decline. So strong 
governments tend to duplicate themselves, and 
many a class, minded at some point in its 
career to show the college a thing or two when 
it came to power, has fallen under the spell 
of pride in the record of the association, and 
the desire not to fall, even in faculty opinion, 
behind its predecessors, and has settled brave- 
ly to its work of keeping traditions well up. 
So far weaknesses in the student govern- 
ment have resulted in reform, not so much in 
this or that particular, but in general. The 
most notable case of this kind occurred now 
some years ago, when a kind of slackness 
crept into the association and the elders be- 
gan to wonder if student government was 
losing its grip. The answer to that question 
was the advent of a senior class persuaded in 
its own mind as to its destiny, and determined 
to impress its conviction upon the associa- 
tion. That year its house was swept and put 
into an order which has never since been 
seriously disturbed. The event not only in- 
spired the association with fresh confidence 
in itself, and with higher ideals, but inspired 
the college with a confidence well deserved 
and of which the students are fully aware. 
Of course one of the most obvious menaces 
to a good government by students is the fact 
that every year it loses a body of its best in- 
formed and best trained citizens, and has to 
accept in their place a still larger body of the 
unformed and uninformed, coming from the 
comparative dependence of schools and fami- 
lies, and likely, like any other immigrants, to 
be either indifferent or overexecutive. It 
is hard to see how any executive body so con- 
stituted can keep to a steady policy. Yet the 
association does. It, of course, traverses every 
year, in its inevitable search after an experi- 
ence which must be all its own, a good deal 
of old ground, and the more mature part of 
its constituency must watch with such pa- 
tience as it has at hand the freshly imported 
members follow their new route to a predes- 
tined end, even as the faculty sometimes 
watches the association. But equally of 
course it is not entirely results, but the wis- 
dom gained in arriving at results, which con- 
stitutes the value of the experiment. 
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Another danger is one more personal. The 
officers, and notably the presidents of the as- 
sociation, are not necessarily, but are almost 
always, as a matter of fact, good students. 
Partly the college looks for this, partly the 
students have a pride in it, partly it is inevi- 
table that the combination of character and 
of gifts requisite should include an intelli- 
gence wide enough and forceful enough to 
make in the daily work of the class-room a 
record above the average. Such studeats, 
then, have a standard to maintain, and yet 
they are saddled in the culminating year of 
their course, culminating in events, in inter- 
ests, and in results, with a great responsibility, 
trying to strength, nerves, and resources, es- 
pecially time. It sometimes seems to the 
looker-on that they would have reaped a more 
fruitful harvest if they had not spent so large 
a part of that rarest and richest of all oppor- 
tunities, the opportunity of a senior year, 
in the worries, monotonies, and wearinesses 
which characterize executive office. 

There is a danger still more personal, that 
students called to these responsible positions 
become unduly impressed by the importance 
of their office, that they take upon themselves 
prematurely a care and a strain which it 
would seem ought to be postponed until life 
itself laid it upon them. It may be thought, 
too, unfortunate for some temperaments to 
meet not only responsibility, but popularity, 
or at least a kind of conspicuousness, disturb- 
ing to an equilibrium perhaps yet but imper- 
fectly fixed. All this might be, indeed, at any 
time it may be, but it can hardly be said to 
have been apparent at Vassar. The power to 
govern has so far steadied the governed. It 
has also steadied the governors. The students 
have discovered the difficulties of government. 
They appreciate the fact that it is impossible 
to make any body of workable laws absolutcly 
coherent and logical. They appreciate also 
that just as a particular method of govern- 
ment has been elaborated until it bids fair to 
fit all possible cases, an unsuspected unsound- 
ness or impracticability betrays itself. They 
come to appreciate also the conventional char- 
acter of student morality and learn from 
their own experience how difficult it is to 
phrase any permission or prohibition in such 
a way that it shall not furnish a key to great- 
er liberty. They become aware, too, of how 
wearied student audiences become of endless- 
ly reiterated codes of conduct, and yet how 
promptly and thoroughly they become pos- 


sessed of the idea that because no recent men- 
tion has been made of the ethics of student 
life, therefore all codes have lapsed. 

In other words, leaders in student govern- 
ment see all government more or less from 
the inside, no longer as something external 
and mostly incomprehensible, but as some- 
thing whose success is important as well to 
them as to the college authorities. 

Not only the leaders, but the great body of 
students, become through self-government bet- 
ter acquainted with the problems of govern- 
ment in general. Their organization is not of 
the kind to place great authority and activity 
with the few, but to bring forward into re- 
sponsibility a large number of students, and 
to provide for a great variety of talent. The 
training in executive undertakings afforded 
by the Students’ Association with its plan of 
government and its many allied societies is a 
most important and, in the writer’s opinion, 
effective feature of student life in Vassar 
College. Among its many opportunities of 
self-expression is that of speaking in public, 
opportunities quite apart, as quite different 
from those offered in the college debating so- 
cieties. Speaking in the Students’ Associa- 
tion is speaking in what to the college gir! is 
a large public assemblage, and to a subject 
the farthest possible from one of mere 
academic interest. The questions discussed 
are vital, those of the hour. And the speaker 
addresses her peers. 

The Students’ Association, then, has behind 
it a history and traditions, and a continuity 
of activity almost commensurate with the life 
of the college itself. It has struck its roots 
deep and it represents not only the energy of 
youth, but the conservatism of concerted ac- 
tion long continued and of experience. It 
has learned not to try to live too fast. It 
would die hard. 

Its development has been slow and from 
within. A few years ago it asked of the 
faculty a charter, which was granted. The 
change from self-government to student gov- 
ernment was, as has already been said, the 
result of the growth of the college, which is 
responsible also for an organization at once 
stricter and more extended than in earlier 
days. The college officers and alumne be- 
lieve that it is vital enough and elastic 
enough to fit itself to whatever may be the 
demands of the future. However this may 
be, there are few, if any, among them who do 
not wish it continued success and long life. 
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Miss FoLLeTTE DE BILLION, when put to the test, 
I’m sure has a heart that’s as big as the best. 
It’s tender in spite of her manner so pert, 
And I know for a fact it is easily hurt. 
I’m certain if she could but once have her way 
We'd soon see the end of dire poverty’s day. 
I’ve seen a big tear-drop emerge from her eye 
When hunger and cold have gone shambling by; 
I’ve seen several others plunge down past her nose 
At sight of a beggar child scant as to clo’es: 
His little thin hands and his wan little face, 
The pursed lips, of pain undeniable trace, 
All made such appeal to the young woman’s heart 
As to start 
The flood-gates of tears stored up in her eyes, 
Those well-springs of sympathy deep as the skies! 
Question her follies and question her fads, 
Question the taint on that cash of her dad’s, 
Question her sense and poke fun at her art, 
But make no mistake as to Miss Follette’s heart. 
Tis in the right place, and it beats just as true 
As this heart of me, or as that heart of you; 
And ne’er an appeal from the Country of Woe 
Has met with a “No!” 
She’s always an instant and amiable “ Yes,”’ 
For the soul in distress. 


I] 


It happened one day in December last year, 
The season of Peace, of Good-will, and of Cheer, 
Miss Follette, with sorrow in every tone, 
Called me up on the ’phone, 
And asked me to go with her that day at three 
To look up a case of sore poverty. 
“The story I’ve heard,”’ she observed, “is so sad, 
Of a poor little lad 
But ten years of age, who supports his old mother, 
An invalid father, a sister and brother— 
I really can’t tell on the ‘phone how I feel 
I'll call at your place with the automobile 
And hope you'll go down— 
I can’t go alone into that part of town. 
I know where it is. I went there once slumming, 
And father was humming 
When he heard I’d been there. 
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But now I don’t care. 
I’m going again, with the real satisfaction 
Of knowing I go not for pleasure, but action. 
I can’t bear to think of that poor little lad 
In trouble so sad— 
But ten years of age, who supports his old mother, 
An invalid father, a sister and brother, 
Now out of employment because—such a reason!— 
The winter is not a good chewing-gum season— 
The work that he had, 
Poor sad little lad, 
Was peddling chewing-gum, nuts, and shoe-laces 
At ball-games and races.”’ 
To this call of distress 
I too answered, “ Yes.”’ 


III 


We tooted down-town in the automobile 
And soon reached the scene of this latest appeal. 
The trouble related 
Was not overstated. 
Grim poverty stalked with its horrible grin 
Up street and down street, outside and in. 
Squalor and misery, scenes hardly nice, 
Hunger and shiftlessness, touches of vice,— 
There in the midst of it, high at the housetop, 
Cheerless and cold as the season’s ice crop, 
Dwelt this small family, kept by the lad, 
Ten years of age, fate dreary and sad! 
Only support of his father and mother, 
Sister and brother. 

Hopeless and penniless, out of a job. 
What wonder that Follette should flee with a sob— 
Flee down the stairs to her automobile 
And bid the chauffeur to let fly the wheel, 

To take her back where 

Was sunlight and air 

And freedom from care? 

I fancy my eyes 

Showed some small surprise 
That Follette should flinch at the moment of action, 
But soon she explained to my great satisfaction. 
‘I'd better explain before you demand it,”’ 
She said. “I got out, for I just couldn’t stand it. 
I’m not going to leave those poor souls there to suffer, 
So please do not think I’m a bit of a duffer. 
I’m going straight home, and there from a distance 

I'll send them assistance.” 

And that’s what she did, for later that day 
A big box of “help” was sent on its way. 


[V 


Now here are the contents of Follette’s big box— 
Three theatre hats; two ormolu clocks; 

A half-dozen novels; a full set of Dickens; 

A book telling Amateurs How to Raise Chickens; 
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i“ A bundle of papers, both newsy and scenic; 
 } A treatise on Cooking Made Hygienic; 
if A lot of old photographs taken abroad 
‘ The year Follette flirted so hard with the Lord; 
Ribbons and laces and falals galore; 
A roll of old songs and the “ Parsifal’’ score; 
A pink tennis blazer her brother once wore: 
— Three light summer gowns and a manicure set; 
— A silver-backed shoe-horn and fluffy aigrette; 
A nineteen-two diary used but a week; 
The last book on Bridge and a game of Bezique; 
A toy music-box with tunes rather wheezy; 

A board for Go-Bang and a board for Parchesi; 

Six pairs of French slippers, a dozen odd gloves, 

And many mementoes of Follette’s old loves 

Like old german favors, and sandal pin-cases, 

Gilt boxes for bonbons, and spoons from queer places— 
Dear Follette! Her heart was too soft to endure 
Such baubles at home when the needs of the poor 
Demanded the sacrifice, instant and sure, 

Swift and past measure, 
Of knickknack and treasure! 














V 
You think it absurd to relieve such distresses 
With ormolu clocks and last season’s dresses, 


Because you've not thought on the subject perchance; 
Just given the matter a cursory glance. 
But there you are wrong, 

As you'll see if you'll read a line further along: 

I happen to know that the lad pawned the stuff 

That Follette had sent him for hard cash enough 

To pay all his debts and live for ten weeks 
As free from all care as the Bashi-Bazeeks: 
To summon and pay for a Doctor discreet 
Who soon put his invalid dad on his feet; 
To get a warm wrap for his suffering mother, 
To buy a new suit for his sister and brother; 
With something put by for the period when 
The old rainy day should turn up again! 





Question her follies and question her fads, 
Question the taint on that cash of her dad’s, 
Question her sense and poke fun at her art, 

But make no mistake as to dear Follette’s heart. 
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BY WILLIAM DINWIDDIF_- 





WOMAN who has won the heart of the 
A Japanese people, and, in so doing, won 

success for herself in the Western 
World as an artist—such has been the his- 
tory, in the Far East, of Helen Hyde. A 
San Francisco girl, she studied abroad for 
several years—where she gained only casual 
recognition—and then returned home dis- 
couraged with herself, only to find that, 
for once at least, a prophet has honor in his 
own country. Within a few months, in San 
Francisco, she secured a lasting reputation 
as a portrayer of the life and children of 
motley Chinatown, but before actual acclaim 
was given her genius she had invented a 





new color process of printing from etched 
plates. 

However, it was in distant Japan that her 
abilities took on the form which has secured 
her a world-wide recognition as an artist 
with talents of marked individuality. To 
gain this position, she had to overcome the 
superstitions and diffidence of a people who, 
by nature, are distrustful of the Western 
barbarians, and literally win to her confi- 
dence and arms the almond-eyed mothers and 
babies and little children of the country of 
dainty-colored kimonos, wooden clogs, and 
fantastic coiffures. 

It is a fascinating story of human lights 





MISS HELEN HYDE IN HER JAPANESE GARDEN. 
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MISS HYDE’S ASSISTANT AT WORK IN HER STUDIO. 


and shades, the story of Helen Hyde’s life, 


as she told it to me in fragments over the 
low tea-table in her esthetic little Japanese 
paper-windowed and matted-floored home in 
Tokio. A charming woman, with a heart 
filled with the poetry of life and a soul pas- 
sionate in its keen appreciation of all that is 
beautiful in nature and life, who struggled, 
as a girl in her teens, with bitter disappoint- 
ments of failure after failure, but, withal, 
possessed with the pluck and determination 
that have given her, to-day, success, reputa- 
tion, and the environment and atmosphere 
in which her artistic temperament revels. 

When she first found her métier in life, she 
studied for four years in San Francisco, as 
a pupil of Emil Carlsen, the Danish artist 
who is counted as one of our most skilful 
still-life painters in America, but who to- 
day has directed his attention mainly to 
landscapes, with magnificent results. 

Miss Hyde said: “I owe much to Carlsen, 
who encouraged and spurred me on, so that 
I finally went to New York and worked for 
a short time there in the Art Students’ 
League. From there,” she continued, “I 
went to Berlin and studied for a year—in 
1890 and 1891—with Franz Skarbina, who is 
very prominent in German art circles. I 





worked mainly in the portrait classes, to 
which the nobility of Europe flock. From 
Berlin I journeyed to Paris, where I got 
my first definite leaning toward Japanese art, 
due to my association with Felix Regamey, 
who was an enthusiast on the subject of 
Japan. 

“To him there was no art except Japanese 
art, no women except Japanese women, and 
no life except Japanese life. He thrilled me 
with his descriptions of: the loveliness of 
things Japanese, and, as he had been to 
Japan many times and had lived there for 
long periods, he knew his topic thoroughly. 
He had charge of the Museum of Japanese 
Art in Paris, and was not recognized so much 
as a clever artist as he was for his ability 
to enthuse others and provoke ideas in them. 

“Working under Regamey’s instructions, 
I fully made up my mind to become a pro- 
fessional illustrator, and bent all my energies, 
for a while, in this direction; you may know, 
perhaps, that I have illustrated several baby 
books and jingles, but, though they met with 
fair success, it did not seem my forte and 
the work did not strike a responsive chord. 

“For a year in Paris I also worked under 
Albert Sterner in illustration, and with 
Raphael Collins in the life class. 
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STARTING OUT IN HER 


“My home-coming was one of the saddest 
things in my life. My first picture was a 
failure and had been refused at the Paris 
Salon, and I had gloomily made up my mind 
that, in spite of all my yearnings for a 
career in art and my willingness to work 
hard, I must consider myself a flat failure. 

“Think of my joy and surprise, when I 
finally arrived in San Francisco, to find that 
my picture had created a furore in my home 
town, and that the papers were full of kindly 
and appreciative criticism ! 

“You may laugh—and I laugh now, when 
I think of it” (suitinz the action to the 
words by rippling laughter), “ but that home- 
coming was a real and tangible tragedy, only 
to be dissipated by the encouraging feeling 
that the people of one town, at least, believed 
in my future. I assure you that the relief 
and reaction saved my life. 

“ Certain artists saw that I had ‘ an etcher’s 
line’ in my drawing, and so I began to etch. 
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I made over seventy-five failures before I 
scored a success with ‘ Totty,’ a little child 
creature sitting contentedly, fat and happy, 
on her ‘front steps.’ Totty in the black 
lines did not seem quite complete, so I 
smudged some paint on the shiny surface of 
the copper plate, and thus made my first 
colored etching. 

“ Chinatown and Chinese children, in those 
days, formed the great centre of attraction 
for visitors to San Francisco, and the idea 
occurred to me to do a Chinese boy in etch- 
ing and color, in the same style of execution 
I had used with ‘ Totty.’ My first Chinese 
boy I called ‘The Mandarin,’ and it instant- 
ly struck the fancy of picture-buyers, the de- 
mand for my Chinese children and scenes 
being constant from that time. 

“They say I invented the colored etching, 
though, as a matter of fact, it has been done 
in both Europe and America—whether be- 
fore I introduced it or not, I cannot say— 
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but, so far as I am concerned, it was my own 
idea. 

“Yes, the process is rather simple, but its 
charm lies in the fact that every print has 
individual characteristics of its own, for the 
color, you know, must be placed on the plate 
for each separate print and the tones vary 
more or less in shade. The picture is really 
a monotype, for the colors are smudged on 
to the smooth surface of the plate, and the 
wetted paper, bearing the black-ink etched 
imprint, is reregistered and pulled through 
the press again, with the result that the white 
paper takes a series of tints up, while the 
modelling of the picture is given entirely by 
the black lines. 

“ After I had finished ‘The Mandarin,’ I 
was really ashamed to show it, but a friend of 
mine coaxed it away from me and took it 
to an art-dealer, who insisted that I go on, 
so that, as I have said before, the rest was 
very easy and comforting. The Chinese etch- 
ings became sufficiently popular to create de- 
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mands in all the large cities of the United 
States, and besides the etchings I did many 
water-colors of Chinese children. 

“The success of these children’s pictures 
started many other artists on the same track, 
and, as they entered Chinatown in force, I 
made up my mind to run away to Japan and 
do the same thing with Japanese children in 
their natural surroundings. 

“Japan was a gem, a revelation, a new 
world filled with art possibilities beyond one’s 
dreams, and, coming into Japanese life, I 
was overjoyed by the infinite opportunities 
offered in color and the charming quaint- 
ness of the environment. The difficulty lay 
in approaching my favorite subjects, the 
children. The little ones were shy of the 
‘strange eyes of the foreigner,’ and the moth- 
ers really palpitated with fear at the conse- 
quences which might overtake their precious 
infants if I magically put them on sheets 
of paper. I literally had to secure a work- 
ing vocabulary of the language, so that I 
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TEA IN THE ARTIST’S PAPER-WINDOWED HOME IN TOKIO, 
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ONE OF MISS HYDE’S ETCHINGS—“ THE BAMBOO FENCE.” 


“ LITTLE GREEN WILLOW.” 





could talk directly to the mothers, before I 
could get models for my paintings, and I had 
to enter, more or less intimately, into the 
daily domestic life of the womenkind be- 
fore I could secure anything like confidence. 
Those were days filled with delight and dis- 
appointments—delight when, in odd mo- 
ments, I had been able to snatch from Japan 
some little darling in a brilliant-colored ki- 
mono and to transfer it at last successfully 
to paper; disappointments when, for love or 
money, I could find no one willing to rent 
me a Japanese house, because foreigners 
‘were such dirty people, with their shoes and 
fires and things.’ Not that they, with their 
exalted forms of politeness, ever said so 
directly to me at the time, but I know now 
how they feel about their toy and immacu- 
lately clean little dove-cotes. 

“T was greatly impressed with the beauty 
of the Japanese colored print which Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa introduced to the outside 
world. I wanted so to learn the process that 
I actually started in on wood-carving, mak- 
ing the blocks and doing all my own print- 
ing; but after turning out a few prints I 
found it wofully slow and painful, and so I 
secured a clever Japanese wood-carver and 
printer, and began instructing him along the 
lines necessary to produce my own class of 
prints. 

“Friends of mine interfered and told me 
I must not associate with the common people 
of Japan, as they only worked in your in- 
terest under fear and compulsion. I have 
since found that this is the grossest of libels, 
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but, at the time, it succeeded in keeping me 
away from the workmen and the personal 
element so necessary to the highest results, 
and—worse yet—it threw me into the hands 
of the higher-caste Japanese middleman, who 
acted as my go-between. 

“Tt was a full year after I began making 
my prints from wooden blocks before I came 
back to the workman, working directly under 
my direction, and then only 
because of the amazing dis- 
honesty of my middleman, 
who managed to have one of 
my original blocks destroy- 
ed and others withheld, on 
the claim that they were his 
property. 

“There and then I de- 
clared that I would never go 
on with my work unless I 
had the printers and carvers 
under my own instructions, 
where I could control every 
provf. 

“The printer I got all 
right, but the middleman : 
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chagrin and regret—to do any work for my 
distinguished self. The high-caste middle- 
man had learned of my new acquisition, and 
had threatened the poor fellow with dire pun- 
ishment if he dared continue—all of which, 
of course, I did not know at the time. 
“When my printer left the room I did 
some deep thinking. Calling him back 
shortly, and with him my servants, who 
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still clung to me and 
controlled the block-carver; 
the carver, however, could 
not cut the blocks, or they were not delivered, 
as fast as the printer completed his work, so, 
as I had to have the pictures finished by a 
certain date, I asked my printer if he did 
not know of another good block-cutter. He 
said he did, and I turned over some of the 
work to the second man. A few days later 
my printer brought home some of the blocks 
completed and the original painting, stating 
—in true Japanese fashion—with many bows 
and indrawn breaths, that he was so sorry 
that his friend’s eyes had suddenly given out 
and he would no longer be able—to his deep 
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A PICTURE OF JAPANESE CHILDREN CALLED 


“THE PUPPY-CAT.” 


trooped in in amazement and stood behind 
him, I returned the painting to the printer 
and solemnly said, ‘If your friend’s eyes do 
not recover sufficiently for him to complete 
my work immediately, I shall send all my 
work, in the future, to Kyoto, and have it 
done there.’ 

“The printer gasped and stared at me, and 
then the entire household howled in glee. 
That finished the high-caste middleman, 
whom I had treated as my equal and my 
friend, and ever since that day I have work- 
ed in close touch with printers and cutters, 
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who love my work as much as I do, and work 
indefatigably in my interest. 

“My printer was also absolutely without 
knowledge of the customs and manners of 
foreigners, and often I would return home to 
find my house filled with curious Japanese, 
who had come to see the singular American 
woman and her amazing work, which they 
unblushingly pronounced mezurashi (extra- 
ordinary). These visitors brought me gifts 
to soften my annoycnce, in the shape of eggs 
and pictures, and they politely but firmly— 
in true Japanese fashion—demanded a gift 
in return, which was usually one of my 
sketches. 

“Besides my curious daily throng, all 
sorts of people, high and low, would send 





ONE OF MISS HYDE’S JAPANESE TEACHERS. 


their cards by messengers and take away my 
drawings in Japanese style, and the Japanese 
newspapers took up the subject of this as- 
tounding foreigner, until I was known from 
one end of the Empire to the other. 

“All this local notoriety helped me win 
many Japanese friends, and where at first I 
could not get a single model, later I was 
overwhelmed with mothers and children, who 
were willing, for small fees, to be placed on 
the foreigner’s paper in colors, to travel 
around the world. 

“You know also, perhaps, that I studied 
with Kano Tomonobu—the ninth in line of 
the great Kano painters, who were among the 
most famous artists of Japan—sitting for 
hours on my feet, with the paper flat before 
me on the floor, learning to make the bold 


dashing drawings where a single sweep of a 
broad brush will make the entire mane and 
back of a horse, or almost give you the out- 
lines of a fierce-faced, fighting daymyo. It 
is real art, with great breadth and strength, 
but the position which one must assume, with 
both body and paper, is at first trying. 

“One of the successes I cherish the most 
was when I exhibited two kakemono in the 
annual exhibition of Japanese artists in 
Tokio, and carried off a first prize. The 
Japanese were generously enthusiastic over 
my achievement with their brushes. It is a 
characteristic of these people never to be 
jealous of the abilities of others, and to be 
most generous in their appreciation. For 
example, nothing more beautiful has ever 
been done by any people than the 
spontaneous ovation which they gave 
to the Russian prisoners from Port 
Arthur, when they arrived in Japan. 
They really looked upon the Russians 
not as enemies, but as heroes who had 
fought their best, and, even in de- 
feat, were deserving of the right hand 
of fellowship. 

“My early troubles are all gone 
now, and I have spent four delightful 
years in this charming land.” 

One of the delightful side-lights on 
Miss Hyde’s life is her attachment to 
the Japanese soldiers in the recent 
war, and their adoring devotion to her. 
There were several soldiers fighting in 
the ranks in Manchuria, the welfare 
of whose wives and children had Miss 
Hyde’s unceasing attention. The sol- 
dier husbands wrote her voluminous 
scrolls in Japanese about the activities at the 
front—letters which were filled with the long 
and wordy polite phrases of the Japanese, and 
which treated her as one of themselves, since 
they revealed the joys and miseries and cares 
of the writers. As brave soldiers, they might 
not, in the ethics of Japanese honor, show to 
their wives their homesickness, their love of 
family and home, but to Miss Hyde—their 
confidante—they poured out their very souls. 

Miss Hyde also took the most active in- 
terest in the soldiers going to the front, and 
on one occasion she gave several departing 
soldier boys four-leaved clovers as emblems 
of good luck. The efficacy of these talismans 
spread, so that later she was literally be- 
sieged by re.ruits demanding that they too 
be thus safeguarded. 
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RE the manners of American women 
A deteriorating? In the vast conglom- 
4 erate of our national life so many 
opposite tendencies are displayed that it is 
difficult to answer this question. The capa- 
bility of the American woman for receiving 
the highest polish has been proved irrefuta- 
bly. We now see our countrywomen filling 
the highest social positions abroad and at 
home, and filling these admirably. Wher- 
ever we look, whether to England, the conti- 
nent of Europe, or far-off India, we find 
American women married to men of rank 
and distinction and playing important parts 
themselves. Our wealth may account for 
some international marriages, but not for the 
admiration with which our women are re- 
garded in Europe as well as at home. They 
could not please and charm as they do, they 
could not hold social leadership, were they 
lacking in courtesy and good breeding. 

National prosperity has enabled a large 
portion of our people to pay more attention 
to the graces of life and has brought us into 
closer relationship with the civilization of 
the Old World. Foreign travel has been 
made so cheap and easy that it is within the 
reach of women with very modest incomes. 
This wider acquaintance with the world has 
made our manners less provincial. It has 
given them greater grace and ease and has 
diminished formalism and self-consciousness. 
We are less provincial and more cosmopolitan 
in our bearing, as in our views of life. The 
improvement in voice and enunciation is very 
noticeable. The women of our well-to-do 
classes are making a conscious and deliberate 
effort to soften the harshness of utterance 
and to get rid of the nasal twang too often 
characteristic of dwellers in the New World. 
This is certainly a change for the better 
where it is not carried to the extent of imi- 
tation of the English and adoption of their 
vocabulary. The woman who tries to talk 
like a Briton appears affected and adds to her 
offence when she adopts English innovations 
of speech and slang. 
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Foreign travel gives us the opportunity of 
comparing ourselves with people of other na- 
tionalities in their present condition, and of 
making ourselves acquainted with the great 
works of generations long past. The hordes 
of Americans who cross the ocean all through 
the vacation season have their bump of rever- 
ence enlarged, while the spirit of boastfulness 
diminishes correspondingly. Indeed, this 
spirit has lessened with the growth of our 
country in power and prestige. We no longer 
feel the need of proclaiming the greatness of 
the United States, since no one denies it. 
Hence a certain assertiveness of manner, once 
characteristic of our people when dealing 
with foreigners, is rapidly fading away. 

The increase of luxury has brought greater 
elegance in the outward appointments of liv- 
ing. Refined surroundings tend to produce 
refinement of manners, and they have had 
this effect with us saye where they are coun- 
teracted by other influences, Admiration for 
the British aristocracy and imitation of their 
ways have imported into our country a re- 
production of the behavior of the “smart 
set” which is the reverse of elegant. The 
London Punch has sharply satirized conduct 
of this sort in the picture of the horsey 
duchess who laughs and talks in a loud voice 
with the group of men around her, digging 
them in the ribs with her elbows by way of 
emphasis. How horrified the stately Mr. 
Ward McAllister would be, could he revisit 
the glimpses of the moon, could he hear the 
loud tones and note the free and easy be- 
havior of some of his successors! This silly 
fashion is affected by only a small section of 
American society and is not likely to become 
popular here. Our people have too much 
sense and good taste to adopt or admire vul- 
garity of manners. At Newport, where one 
sometimes sees this sort of overfamiliarity 
displayed in public places, it is interesting 
to note the attitude of what are called “ the 
plain people.” They watch the glittering 
crowd with interest, but look with cold dis- 
favor at these imported antics. 
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The sudden and enormous increase of 
luxury has dazzled the eyes of our people, of 
the new possessors of wealth above all. They 
are so delighted with the pomp of life, with 
the elegant appointments brought within 
their reach, that they overestimate the im- 
portance and value of these. They mistake 
display for gentility and fancy that good 
breeding consists in familiarity with the last 
fad in dress and furniture. There is no 
country in the world where fashion holds 
such absolute sway as it does with us, where 
poor as well as rich feel obliged to lay aside 
any article of clothing as soon as it is out 
of style. In the Old World people are not 
ashamed to wear out their garments. The 
American woman has long felt an overwhelm- 
ing anxiety about her dress—she now feels 
an undue weight of care resting upon her 
with regard to the appointments of. her din- 
ing-room. She makes haste to follow every 
new fashion in glass and china ware, in forks, 
spoons, and table decorations, so far as her 
means will permit. 

The inevitable result of attaching too much 
importance to trifles is that matters of 
greater moment are neglected. The woman 
who looks at manners from the standpoint 
of the caterer or the silversmith forgets that 
the essentials of good breeding are not af- 
fected by the fashion of the moment, and 
that these are of far more importance than 
the newest style in table-cloths. A lady is 
known to be one always and everywhere be- 
eause refinement of bearing, voice, and man- 
ner, together with courtesy toward others, 
characterizes a well-bred person in all lands. 
Details differ as to chopsticks and forks. In 
these United States we prefer the latter, 
while a Chinese gentleman finds the former 
more genteel. One who has inherited her 
silver plate from a line of distinguished an- 
cestors is not troubled about the style of her 
teaspoons. Those who display so much 
anxiety about the paraphernalia of the table 
convey the impression that their position in 
the world has undergone a sudden change. 
There is no disgrace in being a new-rich 
man or woman provided one does not be- 
have as if the money had gone to the brain, 
like strong drink. The over emphasis of the 
pins and particles of etiquette and neglect of 
the essentials of courtesy are not confined to 
the rich, but may be fairly set down as a 
consequence of the great and rapid increase 
of wealth. This has given us a plutocracy 


whose magical rise to social eminence has not 
allowed them time to realize the duties en- 
tailed on them by their new position. Many 
do not yet understand fully the meaning of 
the old French saying, “ Noblesse oblige,” 
while others, more thoughtful and more con- 
siderate, fully appreciate the responsibilities 
involved in their new privileges. They see 
that aristocracy in the true sense of the word 
consists not in having, but in being. A lady 
may or may not be rich, but she must be cour- 
teous and well-bred in order to deserve the 
name of gentlewoman. 

Athletics and sport have done wonders for 
our girls. Have these not added a cubit to 
their stature? We are justly proud of our 
tall and fair young women with their strong 
straight backs, beautiful figures, and fine car- 
riage. The symmetrical development of the 
muscles ought to bring grace of movement 
and gesture, yet our athletic maidens need to 
beware of the danger of appearing mascu- 
line. When watching a game of golf I have 
often wondered how a pretty girl could bring 
herself to assume such ugly and awkward at- 
titudes. The young woman who dismounts 
from her horse and strides along the pave- 
ment, her riding-skirt held so high as to 
disclose the full length of her top-boots, does 
not present a pleasing spectacle. The 
mincing gait of our grandmothers may have 
been affected; it could not have been uglier 
than the mannish stride of which complaint 
is made in these days. To take steps of a 
length disproportionate to one’s height is al- 
ways awkward except for the trained runner. 

The changed position of women has had an 
immense effect, partly good and partly re- 
grettable, on our manners. Now that we 
have ceased to be clinging vines, we do not 
behave as we did when we had the parasitic 
habit—more or less. When we were entirely 
dependent on men, we necessarily sought to 
please them in every way. Now that a wom- 
an can hold property in her own right, and 
ean earn her own living without obloquy, 
she feels an independence that shows itself 
in her behavior and bearing. Her emergence 
from the old seclusion of the home and en- 
trance into spheres formerly occupied by men 
only have diminished the spirit of coquetry 
and developed one of comradeship. However 
much we may lament this change, it was in- 
evitable. The fine woman’s instinct has 
shown her that it would not be either possi- 
ble or proper for her to mingle freely with 
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men, at college, in the worlds of sport and 
business, and yet retain the old attitude. 
Minerva’s presence causes no unfavorable 
comment where the coming of Venus would 
create gossip and scandal. Our _ bachelor 
maids can enter the counting-house or the 
coeducational class-room because they look 
on men in general as comrades and equals. 
The sentimental girl who thinks of every 
man as a possible admirer is out of place in 
the business world and disturbs the current 
of affairs. 

The bachelor maid often lives away from 
home; hence she loses the discipline of family 
life, an important feature of human educa- 
tion. Under the old dispensation women re- 
ceived too much of this discipline and were 
usually obliged to subordinate their own per- 
sonal tastes and interests to family cares and 
duties. The pendulum has now swung far in 
the opposite direction! 

In the sharp competition of the twentieth 
century, it is necessary for the professional 
or business woman to concentrate her 
thoughts and energies on her task, in order 
to keep her position. Her mind thus tends 
to run in certain grooves and keeps on the 
same course after she has finished her day’s 
work. Self-absorption tends to make one for- 
getful of others, and the bad manners of which 
men complain are due to this cause rather 
than to intentional rudeness. Well-dressed 
women push their way through crowds, they 
elbow and jostle men in public thorough- 
fares in a way not only unladylike, but un- 
feminine. If a seat in a car is offered such 
a person, she sinks into it without a word 
of thanks. It would not be just to hold the 
business woman responsible for all the ex- 
hibitions of bad manners seen in public 
places. The rush and hurry of American life 
are affecting our behavior unfavorably. We 
are all racing against time in this twentieth 
century; even women of leisure feel obliged 
to hurry, they can hardly say why. Haste 
and politeness are natural enemies. 

It is to be feared that the new independ- 
ence of women may in some cases tend to 
produce aggressive manners. There is so 
much human nature in us all that the pos- 
session of new power tends to inflate our 
vanity and to make us selfish. The newly 
arrived immigrant is so delighted with his 
rights that he forgets to respect those of 
other people. After a time he learns better; 
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the true meaning of citizenship in a republic 
becomes clear to him. Our American woman 
is rapidly learning her lesson too. She is 
saying “we” more and more, “I” Jess and 
less. When she has learned to include men 
as well as women under the “we” she will 
stand at the head of the class. Her progress 
has perhaps been retarded by the deluge of 
praise unwisely lavished upon her. As wom- 
en take part more and more in charitable and 
public works, they realize what men have 
accomplished. They see the difficulties in the 
path of the reformer and become more hum- 
ble. The careless or aggressive manners of 
certain women represent only a_ half-way 
stage in the development of the modern Eve. 
When she reaches a higher plane these should 
pass away. The ideal of American life im- 
plies the responsibility of each and all for the 
public welfare. This principle is ever at 
war with the selfishness which is at the root 
of all rude behavior. She who is truly inter- 
ested in promoting the happiness and well- 
being of her countrymen will have the po- 
liteness of the heart. She will remember 
that “Good manners are made up of petty 
sacrifices.” 

In judging the manners of the men and 
women of this vast country we must not be 
misled by tendencies of a local or temporary 
nature. One sees singular exhibitions of 
rudeness in some of our large cities, but 
neither New York nor Chicago stands for 
the United States. The introduction of the 
telephone and of rapid transit has furnished 
a cause for bad manners which may be only 
temporary. We have not yet learned to be 
polite at the rate of sixty miles an hour, but 
we hope to solve the problem in the future! 
When we contrast the interminable formali- 
ties of the Oriental world with the briefer 
ceremonial code of enlightened European na- 
tions, we see that modern civilization has 
been obliged to quicken the pace of etiquette. 

In a country where all men are declared 
equal by the fundamental law of the land, 
we find dignity and independence; we must 
not expect to find servility. Our republican 
self-respect makes the individual desire to 
improve himself in all ways. Our women 
especially are hungry for the education and 
culture which conduce to polite behavior. 
Hence we must feel that the general tend- 
ency of our manners is to improve and not 
to deteriorate. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHAPTER I 

ng N a dreary afternoon of No- 
vember, when London was 
closely wrapped in a yellow 
fog, Hermione Lester was sit- 
ting by the fire in her house 
in Eaton Place, reading a 
bundle of letters, which she had first taken 
out of her writing-table drawer. She was ex- 
pecting a visit from the writer of the letters, 
Emile Artois, who had wired to her on the 
previous day that he was coming over from 
Paris by the night train and boat. 

Miss Lester was a woman of thirty-four, 
five feet ten in height, flat, thin, but strongly 
built, with a large waist, and limbs which, 
though vigorous, were rather unwieldy. Her 
face was plain; rather square and harsh in 
outline, with blunt, almost coarse features, 
but a good complexion, clear and healthy, and 
large, interesting, and slightly prominent 
brown eyes, full of kindness, sympathy, and 
brightness, full, too, of eager intelligence and 
of energy, eyes of a woman who was intensely 
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alive both in body and in mind. The look of 
swiftness, a look most attractive either in hu- 
man being or in animal, was absent from her 
body but was present in her eyes, which show- 
ed forth the spirit in her with a glorious 
frankness and a keen intensity. Nevertheless, 
despite these eyes and her thickly growing, 
warm-colored, and wavy brown hair, she was 
a plain, almost an ugly woman, whose at- 
tractive force issued from within, inviting 
inquiry and advance, as the flame of a fire 
does, playing on the blurred glass of a window 
with many flaws in it. 

Hermione was, in fact, found very attract- 
ive by a great many people of varying tem- 
peraments and abilities, who were captured 
by her spirit and by her intellect, the soul of 
the woman and the brains, and who, while 
seeing clearly and acknowledging frankly the 
plainness of her face and the almost mascu- 
line ruggedness of her form, said, with a good 
deal of truth, that “somehow they didn’t 
seem to matter in Hermione.” Whether Her- 
mione herself was of this opinion not many 
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knew. Her general popularity, perhaps, made 
the world incurious about the subject. 

The room in which Hermione was reading 
the letters of Artois was small and crammed 
with books. There were books in cases un- 
covered by glass from floor to ceiling, some 
in beautiful bindings, but many in tattered 
paper covers, books that looked as if they had 
been very much read. On several tables, 
among photographs and vases of flowers, were 
more books and many magazines, both Eng- 
lish and foreign. A large writing-table was 
littered with notes and letters. An upright 
grand piano stood open, with music by 
Richard Strauss, Elgar, and Tschaikowsky, 
upon it. On the thick Persian carpet before 
the fire was stretched a very large St. Ber- 
nard dog, with his muzzle resting on his paws 
and his eyes blinking drowsily in serene con- 
tentment. 

As Hermione read the letters one by one 
her face showed a panorama of expressions, 
almost laughably indicative of her swiftly 
passing thoughts. Sometimes she smiled. 
Once or twice she laughed aloud, startling 
the dog, who lifted his massive head and gazed 
at her with profound inquiry. Then she 
shook her head, looked grave, even sad, or 
earnest and full of sympathy which seemed 
longing to express itself in a torrent of com- 
forting words. Presently she put the letters 
together, tied them up carelessly with a piece 
of twine, and put them back into the drawer 
from which she had taken them. Just as she 
had finished doing this the door of the room, 
which was ajar, was pushed softly open, and 
a dark-eyed, Eastern-looking boy, dressed in 
livery, appeared. 

“What is it, Selim?” asked Hermione, in 
French. 

“Monsieur Artois, madame.” 

“Emile!” cried Hermione, getting up out 
of her chair with a sort of eager slowness. 
“ Where is he?” 

“He is here!” said a loud voice, also speak- 
ing French. 

Selim stood gracefully aside, and a big 
man stepped into the room and took the two 
hands which Hermione stretched out in his. 

“Don’t let any one else in, Selim,” said 
Hermione to the boy. 

“ Especially the little Townly,” said Artois, 
menacingly. 

“Hush, Emile! 
she calls, Selim.” 
Selim smiled with grave intelligence at the 


Not even Miss Townly, if 
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big man and said, “I understand, madame,” 
and glided out. 

“Why, in Heaven’s name, have you—you, 
pilgrim of the Orient—insulted the East by 
putting Selim into a coat with buttons and 
cloth trousers?” exclaimed Artois, still hold- 
ing Hermione’s hands. 

“Tt’s an outrage, I know. But I had to. 
He was stared at and followed, and he 
actually minded it. As soon as I found out 
that, I trampled on all my artistic prejudices, 
and behold him—horrible, but happy! Thank 
you for coming—thank you.” 

She let his hands go, and they stood for a 
moment looking at each other in the fire- 
light. 

Artois was a tall man of about forty- 
three, with large, almost Herculean limbs, a 
handsome face with regular but rather heavy 
features, and very big gray eyes, that always 
looked penetrating and often melancholy. 
His forehead was noble and markedly intel- 
lectual, and his well-shaped massive head was 
covered with thick, short, mouse-colored hair. 
He wore a mustache and a magnificent beard. 
His barber, who was partly responsible for 
the latter, always said of it that it was the 
“most beautiful fan-shaped beard in Paris,” 
and regarded it with a pride which was proba- 
bly shared by its owner. His hands and feet 
were good, capable-looking, but not clumsy, 
and his whole appearance gave an impression 
of power, both physical and intellectual, and 
of indomitable will combined with subtlety. 
He was well dressed, fashionably, not artistic- 
ally, yet he suggested an artist, not neces- 
sarily a painter. As he looked at Hermione 
the smile which had played about his lips 
when he entered the little room died away. 

“T’ve come to hear about it all,” he said, in 
his resonant voice, a voice which matched his 
appearance. “Do you know ”—and here his 
accent was grave, almost reproachful— that 
in all your letters to me—I looked them over 
before I left Paris—there is no allusion, not 
one, to this Monsieur Delarey ?”’ 

“Why should there be?” she answered. 
She sat down on the chair she had been in 
when Selim entered, but Artois continued to 
stand. “We seldom wrote of persons, I 
think. We wrote of events, ideas, of work, of 
conditions of life; of man, woman, child— 
yes—but not often of special men, women, 
children. I am almost sure—in fact, quite 
sure, for I’ve just been reading them—that 
in your letters to me there is very little dis- 
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cussion of our mutual friends, less of friends 
who weren’t common to us both.” As she 
spoke she stretched out a long thin arm and 
pulled open the drawer into which she had 
put the bundle tied with twine. “ They’re 
all in here.” 

“You don’t lock that drawer?” 

“ Never.” 

He looked at her with a sort of severity. 

“T lock the door of the room, or rather it 
locks itself. You haven’t noticed it?’ 

“ No.” 

“Tt’s the same as the outer door of a flat. 
I have a latchi-key to it.” 

He said nothing, but smiled. All the sud- 
den grimness had gone out of his face. 

Hermione withdrew her hand from 
drawer holding the letters. 

“ Here they are!” 

“My complaints, my egoism, my ambitions, 
my views. Mon Dieu! Hermione, what a 
good friend you’ve been!” 

“ And some people say you’re not modest!” 

“ T—modest!’ What is modesty? I know 
my own value as compared with that of 
others, and that knowledge to others must 
often seem conceit.” 

She began to untie the packet, but he 
stretched out his hand and stopped her. 

“ No, I didn’t come from Paris to read my 
letters, or even to hear you read them! I 
came to hear about this Monsieur Delarey.” 

Selim stole in with tea and stole out silent- 
ly, shutting the door this time. As soon as 
he had gone Artois drew a case from his 
pocket, took out of it a pipe, filled it and lit 
it. Meanwhile Hermione poured out tea, and 
putting three lumps of sugar into one of the 
cups, handed it to Artois. 

“T haven’t come to protest. You know we 
both worship individual freedom. How 
often in those letters haven’t we written it— 
our respect of the right of the individual to 
act for himself or herself, without the inter- 
ference of outsiders? No, I’ve come to hear 
about it all, to hear how you managed to get 
into the pleasant state of mania.” 

On the last words his deep voice sounded 
sarcastic, almost patronizing. Hermione 
fired up at once. 

“None of that from you, Emile!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Artois stirred his tea rather more than was 
necessary, but did not begin to drink it. 

“You mustn’t look down on me from a 
height,” she continued. “I won’t have it. 


the 


We’re all on a level when we're doing certain 
things, when we’re truly livirig, simply, 
frankly following our fates, and when we’re 
dying. You feel that. Drop the analyst, 
dear Emile, drop the professional point of 
view. I see right through it into your warm 
old heart. I never was afraid of you, although 
I place you high, higher than your critics, 
higher than your public, higher than you 
place yourself. Every woman ought to be 
able to love, and every man. There’s nothing 
at all absurd in the fact, though there may be 
infinite absurdities in the manifestation of 
it. But those you haven’t yet had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing in me, so you’ve nothing yet 
to laugh at or label. Now drink your tea.” 

He laughed, a loud, roaring’ laugh, drank 
some of his tea, puffed out a cloud of smoke, 
and said, 

“Whom will you ever respect ?” 

“Every one who is sincere— myself in- 
cluded.” 

“ Be sincere with me now, and I’ll go back 
to Paris to-morrow like a shorn lamb. Be 
sincere about Monsieur Delarey.” 

Hermione sat quite still for a moment with 
the bundle of letters in her lap. At last she 
said, 

“It’s difficult sometimes to tell the truth 
about a feeling, isn’t it?’ 

“Ah, you don’t know yourself what the 
truth is.” 

“T’m not sure that I do. The history of 
the growth of a feeling may be almost more 
complicated than the history of France.” 

Artois, who was a novelist, nodded his head 
with the air of a man who knew all about that. 

“ Eric—Eric Delarey has cared for me, in 
that way, for a long time. I was very much 
surprised when I first found it out.” 

“Why, in the name of Heaven?’ 

“Well, he’s wonderfully good-looking.” 

“No explanation of your astonishment.” 

“Isn’t it? I think, though, it was that fact 
which astonished me, the fact of a very hand- 
some man loving me.” 

“ Now, what’s your theory ?”’ 

He bent down his head a little towards her, 
and fixed his great gray eyes on her face. 

“Theory! Look here, Emile, I dare say it’s 
difficult for a man like you, genius, insight, 
and all, thoroughly to understand how an ugly 
woman regards beauty, an ugly woman like 
me, who’s got intellect and passion and in- 
tense feeling for form, color, every manifes- 
tation of beauty. When I look at beauty I 
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“VE COME TO HEAR ABOUT IT ALL.” HE SAID. 


feel rather like a dirty little beggar staring 
at an angel. My intellect doesn’t seem to 
help me at all. In me, perhaps, the sensation 
arises from an inward conviction that hu- 
manity was meant originally to be beautiful, 
and that the ugly ones among us are—well, 
like sins among virtues. You remember that 
book of yours which was and deserved to be 
your one artistic failure because you hadn’t 
put yourself really into it?” 

Artois made a wry face. 

“Eventually you paid a lot of money to 
prevent it from being published any more. 
You withdrew it from circulation. I some- 
times feel that we ugly ones ought to be 
withdrawn from circulation. It’s silly, per- 
haps, and I hope I never show it, but there 
the feeling is. So when the handsomest man 
I had ever seen loved me I was simply 
amazed. It seemed to me ridiculous and im- 
possible. And then, when I was convinced it 
was possible, very wonderful, and, I’ll confess 
it to you, very splendid. It seemed to help to 
reconcile me with myself in a way in which 
I had never been reconciled before.” 

“ And that was the beginning?” 

“T dare say. There were other things, too. 


Eric Delarey isn’t at all stupid, but he’s not 
nearly so intelligent as I am.” 

“That doesn’t surprise me.” 

“The fact of this physical perfection being 
humble with me, looking up to me, seemed to 
mean a great deal. I think Eric feels about 
intellect rather as I do about beauty. He 
made me understand that he must. And that 
seemed to open my heart to him in an ex- 
traordinary way. Can you understand?” 

“Yes, Give me some more tea, please.” 

He held out his cup. She filled it, talking 
while she did so. She had become absorbed 
in what she was saying, and spoke without 
any self-consciousness. 

“T knew my gift, such as it is, the gift 
of brains, could do something for him, though 
his gift of beauty could do nothing for me— 
in the way of development. And that, too, 
seemed to lead me a step towards him. 
Finally—well, one day I knew I wanted to 
marry him. And so, Emile, I’m going to 
marry him. Here!” She held out to him his 
cup full of tea. 

“ There’s no sugar,” he said. 

“ Oh—the first time I’ve forgotten.” 

“Te 
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The tone of his voice made her look up at 
him quickly and exclaim: 

“No, it won’t make any difference.” 

“ But it has. You’ve forgotten for the first 
time. Cursed be the egotism of man.” 

He sat down in an armchair on the other 
side of the tea-table. 

“Tt ought to make a difference. Eric 
Delarey, if he is a man—and if you are going 
to marry him he must be—will not allow you 
to be the Egeria of a fellow who has shocked 
even Paris by telling it the naked truth.” 

“Yes, he will. I shall drop no friendship 
for him, and he knows it. There is not one 
that is not honest and innocent. Thank God 
I can say that. If you care for it, Emile, we 
can both add to the size of the letter bundles.” 

He looked at her meditatively, even rather 
sadly. 

“You are capable of everything in the way 
of friendship, I believe,” he said. “ Even of 
making the bundle bigger with a husband’s 
consent. A husband’s— I suppose the little 
Townly’s upset? But she always is.” 

“When you're there. You don’t know 
Evelyn. You never will. She’s at her worst 
with you because you terrify her. Your 
talent frightens her, but your appearance 
frightens her even more.” 

“T am as God made me.” 

“With the help of the barber. It’s your 
beard as much as anything else.” 

“What does she say of this affair? What 
do all your innumerable adorers say?” 

“ What should they say? Why should any- 
body be surprised ? It’s merely the most 
natural thing in the world for a woman, even 
a very plain woman, to marry. I have al- 
ways heard that marriage is woman’s destiny, 
and though I don’t altogether believe that, 
still I see no special reason why I should 
never marry if I wish to. And I do wish to.” 

“ That’s what will surprise the little Town- 
ly and the gaping crowd.” 

“T shall begin to think I’ve seemed un- 
womanly all these years.” 

“No. You're an extraordinary woman who 
astonishes because she is going to do a very 
important thing that is very ordinary.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem at all ordinary to me.” 

Emile Artois began to stroke his beard. 
He was determined not to feel jealous. He 
had never wished to marry Hermione, and 
did not wish to marry her now, but he had 
come over from Paris secretly a man of 
wrath. 


“You needn’t tell me that,” he said. “ Of 
course it is the great event to you. Otherwise 
you would never have thought of doing it.” 

“Exactly. Are you astonished?” 

“TI suppose I am. Yes, I am.” 

“T should have thought you were far too 
clever to be so.” 

“Exactly what I should have thought. 
But what living man is too clever to be an 
idiot? I never met the gentleman and never 
hope to.” 

“You looked upon me as the eternal spin- 
ster?” 

“T looked upon you as Hermione Lester, a 
great creature, an extraordinary creature, 
free from the prejudices of your sex and from 
its pettinesses, unconventional, big-brained, 
generous-hearted, free as the wind in a world 
of monkey-slaves, careless of all opinion save 
your own, but humbly obedient to the truth 
that is in you, human as very few human 
beings are, one who ought to have been an 
artist but who apparently preferred to be sim- 
ply a woman.” 

Hermione laughed, winking away two 
tears. 

“Well, Emile dear, I’m being very simply 
a woman now, I assure you.” 

“And why should I be surprised? You're 
right. What is it makes me surprised?” He 
sat considering. “ Perhaps it is that you are 
so unusual, so individual, that my imagina- 
tion refuses to project the man on whom yorr 
choice could fall. I project the snuffy pro- 
fessor—impossible! I project the Greek god 
—again my mind cries, ‘Impossible’! Yet, 
behold, it is in very truth the Greek god, the 
ideal of the ordinary woman.” 

“You know nothing about it. You're 
shooting arrows into the air.” 

“Tell me more, then. Hold up a torch in 
the darkness.” 

“T can’t. You pretend to know a woman, 
and you ask her coldly to explain to you the 
attraction of the man she loves, to dissect it. 
I won’t try to.” 

“But,” he said, with now a sort of joking 
persistence, which was only a mask for an 
almost irritable curiosity, “I want to know.” 

“ And you shall. Erie and I are dining to- 
night at Caminiti’s in Peathill Street, just off 
Regent Street. Come and meet us there, and 
we'll all three spend the evening together. 
Half past eight, of course no evening dress, 
and the most delicious Turkish coffee in Lon- 
don.” 
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“ Does 
coffee ?”’ 

“ Loves it.” 

“ Intelligently ¢” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Toes he love it inherently, or because you 
do ?” 

“You can find that out to-night.” 

“T shall come.” He got up, put his pipe 
into its ease, and the case into his pocket, and 
said, “ Hermione, if the analyst may have a 
word—” 

“ Yes—now.” 

“Don’t let Monsieur Delarey, whatever his 
character, see now, or in the future, the 
dirty little beggar staring at the angel. I 
use your own preposterously inflated phrase. 
Men can’t stand certain things and remain 
true to the good in their characters. Humble 
adoration from a woman like you would be 
destructive of blessed virtues in Antinous. 
Think well of yourself, my friend, think well 
of your sphynxlike Haven’t they 
beauty? Doesn’t intellect shoot its fires from 
them? Mon Dieu! Don’t let me any 
prostration to-night, or I shall put three 
grains of something I know—I always call it 
Turkish delight—into the Turkish coffee of 
Monsieur Delarey, and send him to sleep with 
his fathers.” 


Monsieur Delarey like Turkish 


eyes. 


see 


Hermione got up too, and held out her 
hands to him impulsively. 
“Bless you, Emile!” she said. “ You're 


” 


a— 

There was a gentle tap on the door. Her- 
mione went to it and opened it. Selim stood 
outside with a pencil note on a salver. 

“Ha! The little Townly has been!” said 
Artois. 

“Yes, it’s from her. You told her, Selim, 
that I was with Monsieur Artois?” 

-“Yes. madame.” 

“Did she say anything?” 

“She said, ‘ Very well,’ madame, and then 
she wrote this. Then she said again, ‘ Very 
well,’ and then she went away.” 

“ All right, Selim.” 

Selim departed. 

“Delicious!” said Artois. “I can hear 
her speaking and see her drifting away, con- 
sumed by jealousy, in the fog.” 

“Tush, Emile; don’t be so malicious.” 

“P’f! TI must be to-day, for I too am-—” 

“ Nonsense! 
good.” 

“T will try.” 


Be good this evening, be very 


He kissed her hand, bending his great form 
down with a slightly burlesque air, and strode 
out without a word. Hermione sat down to 
read Miss Townly’s note— 


“Dearest, never mind. I know that I 
must now accustom myself to be nothing in 
your life. It is difficult at first, but what is 
existence but a struggle? I feel that I am 
going to have another of my neuralgic 
seizures. I wonder what it all means! 

Your 
Eve.yn.” 


Hermione laid the note down with a sigh 
and a little laugh. 

“1 wonder what it all means? Poor, dear 
Evelyn! Thank God it sometimes means—” 
She did not finish the sentence, but kneeled 
down on the carpet and took the St. Bernard’s 
great head in her hands. 

“You don’t bother, do you, old boy, as long 
as you have your bone? Ah, I’m a selfish 
wretch. But I am going to have my bone, 
and I can’t help feeling happy, gloriously, 
supremely happy!” And she kissed the dog’s 
cold and repeated, “ Supremely — su- 
premely happy!” 


nose 


CHAPTER II 
ISS TOWNLY, gracefully turned away 
M from Hermione’s door by Selim, 
did, as Artois had surmised, drift 
away in the fog to the house of her friend 
Mrs. Creswick, who lived in Sloane Street. 
She felt she must unburden herself to some- 
body, and Mrs. Creswick’s tea, a blend of 
China tea with another whose origin was a 
closely guarded secret, was the most de- 
licious in London. There are merciful dis- 
pensations of Providence even for Miss 
Townlys, and Mrs. Creswick was at home 
with a blazing fire. When she saw Miss 
Townly coming sideways into the room with 
a slightly drooping head, she said, briskly: 
“Comfort me with crumpets, for I am sick 
with love! Cheer up, my dear Evelyn. Fogs 
will pass and even neuralgia has its limits. 
I don’t ask you what is the matter, because I 
know perfectly well.” 

Miss Townly went into a very large arm- 

chair and waveringly selected a crumpet. 
“What does it all mean?” she murmured, 

looking obliquely at her friend’s parquet. 
“Ask the baker, No, 5 Allitch Street, 
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I always get them from there. And he’s a 
remarkably well-informed man.” 

“No, I mean life with its extraordinary 
changes, things you never expected, never 
dreamed of—and all coming so abruptly. I 
don’t think I’m a stupid person, but I cer- 
tainly never looked for this.” 

“For what?” 

“This most extraordinary engagement of 
Hermione’s.” 

Mrs. Creswick, who was a short woman who 
looked tall, with a briskly conceited but not 
unkind manner, and a decisive and very 
English nose, rejoined: 

“T don’t know why we should call it ex- 
traordinary. Everybody gets engaged at 
some time or other, and Hermione’s a woman 
like the rest of us and subject to aberration. 
But I confess I never thought she would 
marry Eric Delarey. He never seemed to 
mean more to her than any one else, so far 
as I could see.” 

“Everybody seems to mean so much to 
Hermione that it makes things difficult to 
outsiders,” replied Miss Townly, plaintively. 
“She is so wide-minded and has so many in- 
terests that she dwarfs everybody else. I al- 
ways feel quite squeezed when I compare my 
poor little life with hers. But then she has 
such physical endurance. She breaks the 
ice, you know, in her bath in the winter—of 
course I mean when there is ice.” 

“Tt isn’t only in her bath that she breaks 
the ice,” said Mrs. Creswick. 

“T perfectly understand,” Miss Townly 
said, vaguely. “ You mean—yes, you’re right. 
Well, I prefer my bath warmed for me; but 
my circulation was never of the best.” 

“Hermione is extraordinary,” said Mrs. 
Creswick, trying to look at her profile in the 
glass and making her face as Roman as she 
could. “I know all London, but I never met 
another Hermione. She can do things that 
other women can’t dream of even, and no- 
body minds.” 

“Well, now she’s going to do a thing we 
all dream of and a great many of us do. 
Will it answer? He’s ten years younger than 
she is. Can it answer?” 

“One can never tell whether a union of 
two human mysteries will answer,” said Mrs. 
Creswick, judicially. “ Eric Delarey is won- 
derfully good-looking.” 

“Yes, and Hermione isn’t.” 

“That has never mattered in the least.’ 

“T know. But will it now?” 


, 


“ Why should it?” 

“Men care so much for looks. Do you 
think Hermione loves Mr. Delarey for his?” 

“She dives deep.” 

“Yes, as a rule.” 

“Why not now? She ought to have dived 
deeper than ever this time.” 

“She ought, of course. I perfectly under- 
stand that. But it’s very odd, I think we 
often marry the man we understand less than 
any one else in the world. Mystery is so very 
attractive.” 

Miss Townly sighed. She was emaciated, 
dark, and always dressed to look mysterious. 

“Eric Delarey is searcely my idea of a 
mystery,” said Mrs. Creswick, taking joy- 
ously a marron glacé. “In my opinion he’s 
an ordinarily intelligent but an extraordinari- 
ly handsome man. Hermione is exactly the 
reverse, extraordinarily intelligent and almost 
ugly.” 

“Oh no, not ugly!” said Miss Townly, with 
unexpected warmth. Though of a tepid per- 
sonality, she was a worshipper at Hermione’s 
shrine. “ Her eyes are beautiful,” she added. 

“Good eyes don’t make a beauty,” said 
Mrs. Creswick, again looking at her three- 
quarters face in the glass. “ Hermione is too 
large, and her face is too square, and—but, as 
I said before, it doesn’t matter the least. Her- 
mione’s got a temperament that carries all 
before it.” 

“TI do wish I had a temperament,” said 
Miss Townly. “I try to cultivate one.” 

“You might as well try to cultivate a 
mustache,” Mrs. Creswick rather brutally 
rejoined. “If it’s there, it’s there, but if it 
isn’t one prays in vain.” 

“T used to think Hermione would do some- 
thing,” continued Miss Townly, finishing her 
second cup of tea with thirsty languor. 

“Do something ?” 

“Something important, great, something 
that would make her famous; but of course 
now ”—she paused—“ now it’s too late,” she 
concluded. “ Marriage destroys, not creates, 
talent. Some celebrated man—TI forget 
which—has said something like that.” 

“ Perhaps he’d destroyed his wife’s. I think 
Hermione might be a great mother.” 

Miss Townly blushed faintly. She did 
nearly everything faintly. That was partly 
why she admired Hermione. 

“And a great mother is rare,” continued 
Mrs. Creswick. “Good mothers are, thank 
God, quite common even in London, what- 
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ever those foolish people who rail at the so- 
ciety they can’t get into may say. But 
great mothers are seldom met with. I don’t 
know one.” 

“What do you mean by a great mother?” 
inquired Miss Townly. 

“A mother who makes seeds grow. Her- 
mione has a genius for friendship and a 
special gift for inspiring others. If she ever 
- has a child I can imagine that she will make 
of that child something wonderful.” 

“Do you mean an infant prodigy?” asked 
Miss Townly, innocently. 

“No, dear, I don’t!” said Mrs. Creswick. 
“T mean nothing of the sort. Never mind!” 

When Mrs. Creswick said “ Never mind!” 
Miss Townly usually got up to go. She got 
up to go now, and went forth into Sloane 
Street meditating, as she would have express- 
ed it, “ profoundly.” 

Meanwhile Artois went back to the Hans 
Crescent Hotel on foot. He walked slowly 
along the greasy pavement through the yellow 
November fog, trying to combat a sensation 
of dreariness which had floated round his 
spirit, as the fog floated round his body, di- 
rectly he stepped into the street. He often 
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TILE HANDSOMEST MEN HE HAD EVER SEEN. 

felt depressed without a special cause, but 
this afternoon there was a special cause for 
his melancholy. 
married. 

She often came to Paris, where she had 
many friends, and some years ago they had 
met at a dinner given by a brilliant Jewess 
who delighted in clever people, not because 
she was stupid, but for the opposite reason. 
Artois was already famous, though not loved, 
as a novelist. He had published two books, 
works of art, cruel, piercing, brutal, true. 
Hermione had read them. Her intellect had 
revelled in them, but they had set ice about 
her heart, and when Madame Enthoven told 
her who was going to take her in to dinner 
she very nearly begged to be given another 
partner. She felt that her nature must be 
in opposition to this man’s. 

Artois was not eager for the honor of her 
company. He was a careful dissecter of 
women, and therefore understood how mys- 
terious women are; but in his intimate life 
they counted for little. He regarded them 
there rather as the European traveller re- 
gards the Mousmés of Japan, as playthings, 
and insisted on one thing only—that they 


Hermione was going to be 
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must be pretty. A Frenchman, despite his 
unusual intellectual power he was not wholly 
emancipated from the la petite femme tra- 
dition, which will never be outmoded in 
Paris while Paris hums with life, and there- 
fore when he was informed that he was to 
take in to dinner the tall, solidly built, big- 
waisted, rugged-faced woman whom he had 
been observing from a distance ever since 
he came into the drawing-room, he felt that 
he was being badly treated by his hostess. 

Yet he had been observing this woman 
closely. 

Something unusual, something vital, in her 
had drawn his attention, fixed it, held it. 
He knew that, but said to himself that it was 
the attention of the novelist that had been 
grasped by an uncommon human specimen, 
and that the man of the world, the diner-out, 
did not want to eat in company with a speci- 
men, but to throw off professional cares with 
a gay little chatterbox of the Mousmé type. 
Therefore he came over to be presented to 
Hermione with rather a bad grace. 

And that introduction was the beginning 
of the great friendship which was now 
troubling him in the fog. 

By the end of that evening Hermione and 
he had entirely rid themselves of their pre- 
conceived notions of one another. She had 
ceased from imagining him a walking in- 
tellect devoid of sympathies, he from con- 
sidering her a possibly interesting specimen, 
but not the type of woman who could be 
agreeable in a man’s life. Her naturalness 
amounted almost to genius. She was gen- 
erally unable to be anything but natural, 
unable not to speak as she was feeling, un- 
able to feel unsympathetic. She always 
showed keen interest when she felt it, and, 
with transparent sincerity, she at once began 
to show to Artois how much interested she 
was in him. By doing so she captivated him 
at once. He would not, perhaps, have been 
captivated by the heart without the brains, 
but the two in combination took possession 
of him with an ease which, when the evening 
was over, but only then, caused him some 
astonishment. 

Hermione had a divining-rod to discover 
the heart in another, and she found out at 
once that Artois had a big heart as well as 
a fine intellect. He was deceptive because he 
was always ready to show the latter and al- 
most always determined to conceal the 
former. Even to himself he was not quite 


frank about his heart, but often strove to 
minimize its influence upon him, if not to 
ignore totally its promptings and its utter- 
ances. Why this was so he could not perhaps 
have explained even to himself. It was one 
of the mysteries of his temperament. From 
the first moment of their intercourse Hermi- 
one showed to him her conviction that he had 
a warm heart, and that it could be relied 
upon without hesitation. This piqued but 
presently delighted and also soothed Artois, 
who was accustomed to be misunderstood and 
had often thought he liked to be misunder- 
stood, but who now found out how pleasant a 
brilliant woman’s intuition may be, even at 
a Parisian dinner. Before the evening was 
over they knew that they were friends, and 
friends they had remained ever since. 

Artois was a reserved man, but, like many 
reserved people, if once he showed himself as 
he really was he could continue to be singu- 
larly frank. He was singularly frank with 
Hermione. She became his confidante, often 
at a distance. He scarcely ever came to Lon- 
don, which he disliked exceedingly, but from 
Paris or from the many lands in which he 
wandered—he was no pavement lounger, al- 
though he loved Paris rather as a man may 
love a very chic cocotte—he wrote to Her- 
mione long letters, into which he put his 
mind and heart, his aspirations, struggles, 
failures, triumphs. They were human docu- 
ments and contained much of his secret his- 
tory. 

It was of this history that he was now 
thinking, and of Hermione’s comments upon 
it, tied up with a riband in Paris. The news 
of her approaching marriage with a man 
whom he had never seen had given him a 
rude shock, had awakened in him a strange 
feeling of jealousy. He had grown accus- 
tomed to the thought that Hermione was in 
a certain sense his property. He realized 
thoroughly the egotism, the dog-in-the-man- 
ger spirit which was alive in him, and hated 
but could not banish it. As a friend he cer- 
tainly loved Hermione. She knew that. But 
he did not love her as the man loves the 
woman he wishes to make his wife. She must 
know that too. He loved her, but was not 
in love with her, and she loved but was not 
in love with him. Why, then, should this 
marriage make a difference in their friend- 
ship? She said that it would not, but he felt 
that it must. He thought of her as a wife, 
then as a mother. The latter thought made 
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his egotism shudder. She would be involved 
in the happy turmoil of a family existence 
while he would remain without in that lone- 
liness which is the artist’s breath of life and 
martyrdom. Yes, his egotism shuddered and 
he was angry at the weakness. He chastized 
the frailties of others, but iaust be the vic- 
tim of his own. A feeling of helplessness 
“ame to him, of being governed, lashed, 
driven. How unworthy was his sensation of 
hostility against Delarey, his sensation that 
Hermione was wronging him by entering into 
this alliance, and how powerless he was to 
rid himself of either sensation! There was 
good cause for his melancholy—his own folly. 
He must try to conquer it, and if that were 
impossible, to rein it in before the evening. 

When he reached the hotel he went into 
his sitting-room and worked for an hour and 
a half, producing a short paragraph which 
did not please him. Then he took a hansom 
and drove to Peathill Street. 

Hermione was already there, sitting at a 
small table in a corner with her back to him, 
opposite to one of the handsomest men he 
had ever seen. As Artois came in he fixed 
his eyes on this man with a scrutiny that was 
passionate, trying to determine at a glance 
whether he had any right to the success he 
had achieved, any fitness for the companion- 
ship that was to be his, companionship of an 
unusual intellect and a still more unusual 
spirit. 

He saw a man obviously much younger 
than Hermione, not tall, athletic in build, 
but also graceful, with the grace that is shed 
through a frame by perfectly developed, not 
overdeveloped, muscles and accurately trained 
limbs, a man of the Mercury rather than of 
the Hercules type, with thick, low-growing 
black hair, vivid, enthusiastic black eyes set 
rather wide apart under curved brows, and 
very perfectly proportioned, small, straight 
features, that were not undecided, yet that 
suggested the features of a boy. In the com- 
plexion there was a tinge of brown that de- 
noted health and an outdoor life—an out- 
door life in the south, Artois thought. 

As Artois, standing quite still, unconscious- 
ly, in the doorway of the restaurant, looked 
at this man he felt for a moment as if he 
himself were a splendid specimen of a cart- 
herse faced by a splendid specimen of a race- 
horse. The comparison he was making was 
only one of physical endowments, but it pain- 
ed him. Thinking with an extraordinary 
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rapidity, he asked himself why it was that 
this man struck him at once as very much 
handsomer than other men with equally good 
features and figures whom he had seen, and 
he found at once the answer to his question. 
It was the look of Mercury in him that made 
him beautiful, a look of radiant readiness for 
swift movement, that suggested the happy 
messenger poised for flight to the gods, his 
mission accomplished, the expression of an 
intensely vivid activity that could be ex- 
quisitely obedient. There was an extraor- 
dinary fascination in it. Artois realized that, 
for he was fascinated even in this bitter mo- 
ment that he told himself ought not to be 
bitter. While he gazed at Delarey he was 
eonscious of a feeling that had sometimes 
come upon him when he had watched Sicilian 
peasant boys dancing the tarantella under 
the stars by the Ionian sea, a feeling that one 
thing in creation ought to be immortal on 
earth, the passionate, leaping flame of joy- 
ous youth, physically careless, physically 
rapturous, unconscious of death and of de- 
cay. Delarey seemed to him like a tarantella 
in repose, if such a thing could be. 

Suddenly Hermione turned round, as if 
conscious that he was there. When she did 
so he understood in the very depths of him 
why such a man as Delarey attracted, must 
attract, such a woman as Hermione. That 
which she had in the soul Delarey seemed 
to express in the body—sympathy, enthu- 
siasm, swiftness, courage. He was like a 
statue of her feelings, but a statue endowed 
with life. And the fact that her physique 
was a sort of contradiction of her inner self 
must make more powerful the charm of a 
Delarey for her. As Hermione looked round 
at him, turning her tall figure rather slow- 
ly in the chair, Artois made up his mind that 
she had been captured by the physique of this 
man. He could not be surprised, but he still 
felt angry. 

Hermione introduced Delarey to him eager- 
ly, not attempting to hide her anxiety for the 
two men to make friends at once, Her desire 
was so transparent and so warm that for a 
moment Artois felt touched and inclined to 
trample upon his evil mood and leave no 
trace of it. He was also secretly too human 
to remain wholly unmoved by Delarey’s re- 
ception of him. Delarey had a rare charm of 
manner whose source was a happy, but not 
foolishly shy, modesty, which made him eager 
to please, and convinced that in order to do 
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so he must bestir himself and make an effort. 
But in this effort there was no labor. It was 
like the spurt of a willing horse, a fine racing 
pace of the nature that woke pleasure and ad- 
miration in those who watched it. 

Artois felt at once that Delarey had no 
hostility towards him, but was ready to ad- 


mire and rejoice in him as Hermione’s 
greatest friend. He was met more than half- 
way. Yet when he was beside Delarey, al- 


most touching him, the stubborn sensation of 
furtive dislike within Artois increased, and 
he consciously determined not to yield to the 
charm of this younger man who was going 
to interfere in his life. Artois did not speak 
much English, but fortunately Delarey talked 
French fairly well, not with great fluency 
like Hermione, but enough to take a modest 
share in conversation, which was apparently 
all the share that he desired. Artois believed 
that he was no great talker. His eyes were 
more eager than was his tongue, and seemed 
to betoken a vivacity of spirit which he could 
not, perhaps, show forth in words. The con- 
versation at first was mainly between Her- 
mione and Artois, with an occasional word 
from Delarey—generally interrogative—and 
was confired to generalities. But this could 
not continue long. Hermione was an enthusi- 
astic talker and seldom discussed banalities. 
From every circle where she found herself 


the inane was speedily banished, pale topics 
—the spectres that haunt the dull and are 
cherished by them—were whipped away to 
limbo, and some subject full-blooded, alive 


_with either serious or comical possibilities, 


was very soon upon the carpet. By chance 
Artois happened to speak of two people in 
Paris, common friends of his and of Her- 
mione’s, who had been very intimate, but who 
had now quarrelled, and every one said ir- 
revocably. The question arose whose fault 
was it. Artois, who knew the facts of the 
case, and whose judgment was usually cool 
and well balanced, said it was the woman’s. 

“Madame Lagrande,” he said, “has a fine 
nature, but in this instance it has failed her, 
it has been warped by jealousy; not the 
jealousy that often accompanies passion, for 
she and Robert Meunier were only great 
friends, linked together by similar sympa- 
thies, but by a much more subtle form of that 
mental disease. You know, Hermione, that 
both are brilliant critics of literature ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“They carried on a sort of happy but keen 
rivalry in this walk of letters, each striving 
to be more unerring than the other in di- 
viding the sheep from the goats. I am the 
guilty person who made discord where there 
had been harmony.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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gifts themselves, a special interest is 
always attached to the wedding pres- 
ents of any royal bride and bridegroom be- 
cause of the peculiar state and interstate re- 
lations represented by these tokens. A royal 
marriage is an occasion for the expression of 


ae from the intrinsic value of the 





THE GIFT OF THE PROVINCE OF BRANDENBURG. 


international good-will, a time when all 
border disputes and state disagreements are 
laid aside, if not forgotten, and only a spirit 
of friendship prevails. 

In the case of the recent marriage of our 
Jerman Crown Prince this political and sen- 
timental interest was especially pro- 
nounced because of his position as 
heir to the throne of the great Ger- 
man Empire, and also because of the 
popular affection for the girlish bride, 
the Duchess Cecilie of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 

Of most romantic interest, of 
course, among the gifts which are 
here pictured, is the jewelled pend- 
ant, because it was the first gift of 
the Crown Prince to his fiancée. It 
was made for him, after his own de- 
sign, by the court jewellers, in Sep- 
tember, 1904, some months before his 
marriage. When the Prince con- 
ceived the idea of the monogram of 
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his own and the Duchess Cecilie’s initials 
intertwined, the order was carried out at 
once, and in two days and one night the ex- 
quisite pendant was produced. It is com- 
posed of diamonds and sapphires, the mono- 
gram of diamonds being surmounted by a 
crown of sapphires, and the two stones alter- 
nating in the oval rim, while one 
large diamond holds the delicate lit- 
tle gold chain on which the pendant 
is worn, This design was so much 
admired that the Crown Prince or- 
dered searf pins, some set with jewels 
and others of plain gold, made like 
it, which he has since presented to 
his friends. 

In the first illustration is shown a 
beautiful pearl necklace which was 
the gift to the Imperial couple from 
the Province of Brandenburz. These 
pearls are exquisitely graded in size 
and are closed with a clasp of a fine 
ruby surrounded by a double row of dia- 
monds. This necklace was presented in a 
casket of silver repoussé-work, on the cover 
of which were the coats of arms of the bride 
and bridegroom, and also the coat of arms 
of the Province of Brandenburg. 





THE CROWN PRINCE’S PRESENT TO HIS BRIDE. 
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THE BETROTHAL GIFT OF THE PRINCE. 


The actual wedding gift of his 
Imperial Highness the Crown 
Prince to his bride was the diadem 
here illustrated. This is naturally 
the finest and the most effective and 
significant of the gifts. In design 
it is most beautiful and dignified in 
its simplicity. The whole crown is 
of diamonds in a setting of pla- 
tinum, which shows off their bril- 
liancy to the utmost. In the Greek 
borders the stones are imbedded in 
the metal with solid effect, while be- 





A COPY OF AN OLD ROYAL SILVER BOWL. 


tween these two borders the network of fine 
platinum wire set with diamonds is charm- 
ingly airy in design. This, one would sup- 
pose, would have been the most prominent 
feature among the bride’s ornaments on her 
wedding-day. But to those who know the 
traditions of our court this idea would not 
occur. We Prussians know that every royal 
Prussian Princess wears the historical Prin- 
cessin-Krone fastening her bridal veil. This 
is worn always with the traditional myrtle 
wreath which is the most important item of 
the regalia of every German bride of high or 
low rank. 

Of much the same general design as the 
diadem is the necklace or collar which is 
shown in one of the photographs. This was 
the gift of the bride’s brother, his Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. The stones in this, too, are ar- 
ranged to advantage in a platinum setting. 
The same network effect as in the diadem 
appears here in the panels of the collar. 
Surrounding and dividing these is a charm- 





A DIAMOND COLLAR FROM THE BRIDE’S BROTHER. 


ing ribbon design with sprays of 
flowers between the ribbons. A larger 
stone appears in each panel. 

The great silver bowl with lions’ 
heads at the sides was presented by 
some English gentlemen to the Crown 
Prince. It is an exact copy of an 
antique bowl belonging to the royal 
family of Saxony. It is arranged 
with a silver wire network to hold 
flowers, and is an extremely effective 
piece of heavy silver workmanship. 

A most interesting gift was the 
silver tray. A regular custom of the 
Corps Borussia, one of the famous 
student bodies at Bonn University, is 
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the tray which is presented 
to each member of the corps 
who graduates from the uni- 
versity. On this presenta- 
tion-tray are engraved the 
crests of the thirty-eight 
members, all of whom are 
Prussian nobles. 
On his marriaze each gradu- 
ate from the Corps Borussia 

one of these trays 
as a memento of his student 
days, and in this case no dif- 
ference in the quality or 
decoration of the gift was 
made because of the rank of 


sons of 


receives 


the recipient being higher 
than usual—it is the same 
in all eases. The thirty- 
eight crests are grouped 


about the Imperial Prussian 


coat of arms. The Crown 
Prince and _ his _ brother, 
Prince Eitel Friedrich, 
were together students at 


Bonn and members of the Corps Borussia. 
A present from the Province of Schleswig- 
Holstein comprised the heavy antique silver 
jug and silver-mounted cups. They are repro- 
ductions of beautiful old pieces of silver, and 





THE TRAY ENGRAVED WITH THE STUDENTS’ CRESTS. 





THE ANTIQUE SILVER MUG AND CUP. 


are heavily oxidized to give the exact effect 
of the originals. The jug is copied from one 
which has been for generations the prop- 


erty of the Counts of Rantzau in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and the cups are modelled 
after some fine old ones in the 
Thanlow Museum in Kiel. The 
ornaments and figures on_ the 


cups represent spring, summer, au- 
tumn, winter, justice, fraternity, 
love, etc. The jug and cups stand 
on a solid tray which is 
heavily ornamented with flowers 
and fruit. It is all hand-chiselled, 
and is a beautiful example of the 
silversmith’s art. 

Other gifts were of all kinds of 
jewels, silver, and porcelain, and 
even included a coach and four 
magnificent Hungarian gray horses, 
with harness silver-plated and dec- 
orated with the Imperial crown 
and the Crown Prince’s ‘initials. 
This was the gift of the Emperor 
of Austria, who is godfather to his 
Imperial Highness. From . the 
Czar came beautiful jewels, the 
Emperor of Japan sent some valua- 
ble specimens of Japanese art, and 
the German provinces a service of 
gold plate. 


silver 
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damask and soft with springs, almost 

engulfed the tiny figure of the little 
old lady. To the old lady herself it suddenly 
seemed the very embodiment of the luxurious 
ease against which she was so impotently 
battling. With a spasmodic movement she 
jerked herself to her feet, and stood there 
motionless save for the wistful sweep of her 
eyés about the room. 

A level ray from the setting sun shot 
through the window, gilding the silver of her 
hair and deepening the faint pink of her 
cheek; on the opposite wall it threw a sharp 
silhouette of the alert little figure—that figure 
which even the passage of years had been 
able to bend so very little to its will. Fora 
moment the lace kerchief folded across the 
black gown rose and fell tumultuously; then 
its wearer crossed the room and seated her- 
self with uncompromising discomfort in the 
only straight-backed, straight-legged chair 
the room contained. This done, Mrs. Nancy 
Wetherby, for the twentieth time, went over 
in her mind the whole matter. 

For two weeks, now, she had been a mem- 
ber of her son John’s family—two vain, un- 
profitable weeks. When before that had the 
sunset found her night after night with 
hands limp from a long day of idleness? 
When before that had the sunrise found her 
morning after morning with a mind destitute 
of worthy aim or helpful plan for the com- 
ing twelve hours? When, indeed ? 

Not in her girlhood, not even in her child- 
hood, had there been days of such utter use- 
lessness—rag dolls and mud pies need some 
eare! As for her married life, there were 
Eben, the babies, the house, the church—and 
how absolutely necessary she had been to each 
one! 

The babies had quickly grown to stalwart 
men and sweet-faced women who had as 
quickly left the home nest and built new 
nests of their own. Eben had died; and the 


, | SHE great chair, sumptuous with satin- 
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church—strange how long and longer still the 
way to the church had grown each time she 
had walked it this last year! After all, per- 
haps it did not matter; there were new faces 
at the church, and young, strong hands that 
did not falter and tremble over these strange 
new ways of doing things. For a time there 
had been only the house that needed her—but 
how great that need had been! There were 
the rooms to care for, there was the linen to 
air, there were the dear treasures of picture 
and toy to cry and laugh over; and outside 
there were the roses to train and the pansies 
to pick. 

Now, even the house was not left. It was 
October, and son John had told her that win- 
ter was coming on and she must not remain 
alone. He had brought her to his own great 
house and placed her in these beautiful rooms 
—indeed, son John was most kind to her! Ii 
only she could make some return, do some- 
thing, be of some use! 

Her heart failed her as she thought of the 
grave-faced, preoccupied man who came each 
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morning into the room with the question, 
“ Well, mother, is there anything you need to- 
day?’ What possible service dould she 
render him? Flex heart failed her again as 
she thought of John’s pretty, new wife, and 
of the two big boys, men grown, sons of dear 
dead Molly. There was the baby, to be sure; 
but the baby was always attended by one, and 
maybe two, white-capped, white - aproned 
young women. Madam Wetherby never felt 
quite sure of herself when with those young 
women. There were othe: young women, too, 
in whose presence she felt equally ill at ease; 
young women in still prettier white aprons 
and still daintier white caps; young women 
who moved noiselessly in and out of the halls 
and parlors and who waited at table each day. 

Was there not some spot, some creature, 
some thing, in all that place that needed the 
touch of her hand, the glance of her eye? 
Surely the day had not quite come when she 
could be of no use, no service to her kind! 
Her work must be waiting; she had only to 
find it. She would seek it out—and that at 
once. No more of this slothful waiting for 
the work to come to her! “ Indeed, no!” she 
finished aloud, her dim eyes alight, her 


breath coming short and quick, and her whole 


frail self quivering with courage and ex- 
citement. 

It was searcely nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing when a quaint little figure in a huge 
gingham apron (slyly abstracted from the 
bettom of a trunk) slipped out of the rooms 
givm over to the use of John Wetherby’s 
mother. The little figure tripped softly, al- 
most stealthily, along the hall and down the 
wide main staircase. There was some hesita- 
tion and there were a few false moves before 
the rear stairway leading to the kitchen was 
gained; and there was a gasp, half trium- 
phant, half dismayed, when the kitchen itself 
was reached. 

The cook stared, open-mouthed, as though 
confronted with an apparition. A maid, 
hurrying across the room with a loaded tray, 
almost dropped her burden to the floor. 
There was a dazed moment of silence, then 
Madam Wetherby took a faltering step for- 
ward and spoke. 

“Good morning! I—I’ve come to help 
you.” 

“ Ma’am!” gasped the cook. 

“To help—to help!” nodded the little old 
lady, briskly, with a sudden overwhelming 
joy at the near prospect of the realization of 


her hopes. “ Pare apples, beat eggs, or—any- 
thing!” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I[—you—” The cook 
stopped helplessly, and eyed with frightened 
fascination the little old lady as she crossed 
to the table and picked up a pan of potatoes. 

“ Now a knife, please—oh, here’s one,” con- 
tinued Madam Wetherby, happily. “Go 
right about something else. I'll sit over there 
in that chair, and I’ll have these peeled very 
soon.” 

When John Wetherby visited his mother’s 
rooms that morning he found no one. there 
to greet him. A few sharp inquiries disclosed 
the little lady’s whereabouts and sent Mar- 
garet Wetherby with flaming cheeks and 
tightening lips into the kitchen. 

“Mother!” she cried; and at the word the 
knife dropped from the trembling, withered 
old fingers and clattered to the floor. “ Why, 
mother !” 

“T—I was helping,” quavered a depreca- 
tory voice. 

Something in the appealing eyes sent a 
softer curve to Margaret Wetherby’s lips. 

“Yes, mother; that was very kind of you,” 
said John’s wife, gently. “But such work 
is quite too hard for you, and there’s no need 
of your doing it. Nora will finish these,” she 
added, lifting the pan of potatoes to the table, 
“and you and I will go up-stairs to your 
room. Perhaps we'll go driving by and by. 
Who knows?” 

In thinking it over afterwards Nancy 
Wetherby could find no fault with her daugh- 
ter-in-law. Margaret had been goodness it- 
self, insisting only that such work was not 
for a moment to be thought of. John’s wife 
was indeed kind, acknowledged Madam Weth- 
erby to herself, yet two big tears welled to 
her eyes and were still moist on her cheeks 
after she had fallen asleep. 

It was perhaps three days later that John 
Wetherby’s mother climbed the long flight of 
stairs near her sitting-room door, and some- 
what timidly entered one of the airy, sunlit 
rooms devoted to Master Philip Wetherby. 
The young woman in attendance respectfully 
acknowledged her greeting, and Madam 
Wetherby advanced with some show of cour- 
age to the middle of the room. 

“The baby, I—I heard him cry,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Yes, madam,” smiled the nurse. “It is 
Master Philip’s nap hour.” 

Louder and louder swelled the wails from 

























































the inner room, yet the nurse did not stir 
save to reach for her thread. 

“But he’s erying—yet!” gasped Madam 
Wetherby. 

The girl’s lips twitched and an expression 
came to her face which the little old lady did 
not in the least understand. 

“Can’t you—do something?” demanded 
baby’s grandmother, her voice shaking. 

“No, madam. I—” began the girl, but she 
did not finish. The little figure before her 
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drew itself to the full extent of 
its diminutive height. 

“Well, I can,” said Madam 
Wetherby, crisply; then she 
turned and hurried into the 
inner room. 

The nurse sat mute and mo- 
tionless until a crooning lullaby 
and the unmistakable tapping 
of rockers on a bare floor 
brought her to her feet in 
dismay. With an angry 
frown she strode across the 
room, but she stopped short 
at the sight that met her 
eyes, 

In a low chair, her face 
aglow with the accumulated 
love of years of baby-brood- 
ing, sat the little old lady, 
one knotted, wrinkled finger 
tightly clasped within a 
dimpled fist. The cries 

had dropped to sobbing 
breaths, and the lullaby, 
feeble and quavering 
though it was, rose and 
swelled triumphant. The 
anger fled from the girl’s 
face, and a queer choking 
came to her throat so that 
her words were faint and 
broken. 

“Madam—I beg par- 
don—I’m so sorry, but I 
must put Master Philip 
back on his bed.” 

“But he isn’t asleep 
yet,” demurred Madam 
Wetherby, softly, her eyes 
mutinous. 

“But you must—I 
can’t —that is, Master 
Philip cannot be rocked,” 
faltered the girl. 

Madam Wetherby almost laughed aloud. 
“ Nonsense, my dear!” she said; “ babies can 
always be rocked!” And again the lullaby 
rose on the air. 

“ But, madam,” persisted the girl—she was 
almost crying now—“ don’t you see? I must 
put Master Philip back. It is Mrs. Wether- 
by’s orders, They—they don’t rock babies so 
much now.” 

For an instant fierce rebellion spoke 
through flashing eyes, stern-set lips, and tight- 
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ly clutched fingers; then all the light died 
from the thin old face and the tense muscles 
relaxed. 

“You may put the baby back,” said 
Madam Wetherby, tremulously, yet with a 
sudden dignity that set the maid to curtsying. 
“T—TI should not want to cross my daughter’s 
wishes.” 

Nancy Wetherby never rocked her grand- 
son again, but for days she haunted the nur- 
sery, happy if she could but tie the baby’s 
moccasins or hold his brush or powder-puff; 
yet a week had scarcely passed when John’s 
wife said to her: 

“ Mother dear, I wouldn’t 
tire myself so trotting up- 
stairs each day to the nur- 
sery. There isn’t a bit of 
need—Mary and Betty can 
manage quite well. You 
fatigue yourself too much!” 
And to the old lady’s de- 
nials John’s wife returned, 
with a tinge of sharpness: 
“But, really, mother, I'd 
rather you didn’t. It frets 
the nurses and—forgive me 
—but you know you will 
forget and talk to him in 
‘ baby-talk ’!” 

The days came and the 
days went, and Nancy Weth- 
erby stayed more and more 
closely to her rooms. She 
begged one day for the 
mending - basket, but her 
daughter-in-law laughed and 
kissed her. 

“Tut, tut, mother dear!” 
she remonstrated. “As if 
I'd have you wearing your 
eyes and fingers out mend- 
ing a paltry pair of socks!” 

“Then I—I’'ll knit new 
ones!” cried the old lady, 
with sudden inspiration. 

“Knit new ones—stock- 
ings!” laughed Margaret 
Wetherby, softly. “ Why, 
dearie, they never in the 
world would wear them—and 
if they would, I couldn’t let 
you do it,” she added, gen- 
tly, as she noted the swift 
clouding of the eager face. 
“Such tiresome work!” 
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Again the old eyes filled with tears; and 
yet—John’s wife was kind, so very kind! 

It was a cheerless, gray December morning 
that John Wetherby came into his mother’s 
room and found a sob-shaken little figure in 
the depths of the sumptuous, satin-damask 
chair. 

“Mother, mother—why, mother!” There 
were amazement and real distress in John 
Wetherby’s voice. 

“There, there, John, I—I didn’t mean to— 
truly I didn’t!” quavered the little old lady. 

John dropped on one knee and caught the 
fluttering fingers. “ Mother, what is it?” 
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“Tt—it isn’t anything; truly it isn’t,” urged 
the tremulous voice. 

“Ts any one unkind to you?” John’s eyes 
grew stern. “The boys, or—Margaret?”’ 

The indignant red mounted to the faded 
cheek. “John! How can you ask? Every 
one is kind, kind, so very kind to me!” 

“ Well, then, what is it?” 

There was only a sob in reply. 

“Come, come,” he coaxed, gently. 

For a moment Nancy Wetherby’s breath was 
held suspended, then it came in a burst with 
a rush of words. 

“Oh, John, John, I’m so useless, so useless, 
so dreadfully useless! Don’t you see? Nota 
thing, not a person needs me. The kitchen 
has the cook and the maids. The baby has two 
or three nurses. Not even this room needs me 
—there’s a girl to dust it each day. Once I 
slipped out of bed and did it first—I did, 
John; but she came in, and when I told her, 
she just curtsied and smiled and kept right 
on, and—she didn’t even skip one chair! 
John, dear John, sometimes it seems as though 
even my own self doesn’t need me. I—I don’t 
even put on my clothes alone; 
there’s some one always to help 
me!” 

“There, there, dear,” sooth- 
ed the man, huskily. “I need 
you, indeed I do, mother.” 
And he pressed his lips to 
one, then ihe other, of the 
wrinkled, soft -skinned 
hands. 

“You don’t—you don’t!” 
choked the woman. “ There’s 
not one thing I can do for 
you! Why, John, only 
think, I sit with idle 
hands all day, and 
there was so much 
onee for them to do. 
There was Eben, and 
the children, and the 


house, and the mis- 
sionary meetings, 
and—” 


On and on went the 
sweet old voice, but the 
man scarcely heard. 
Only one phrase rang over and over in his 
ears, “ There’s not one thing I can do for 
you!” All the interests of now — stocks, 
bonds, railroads—fell from his mind and left 
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it blank save for the past. He was a boy 
again at his mother’s knee. And what had 
she done for him then? Surely among all 
the myriad things there must be one that he 
might single out and ask her to do for him 
now! And yet, as he thought, his heart mis- 
gave him. 

There were pies baked, clothes made, bump- 
ed foreheads bathed, lost pencils found; there 
were—a sudden vision came to him of some- 
thing warm and red and very soft—some- 
thing over which his boyish heart had exulted. 
The next moment his face lighted up with a 
joy very like that of the years long ago. 

“ Mother, mother!” he cried. “I know what 
you can do for me. I want a pair of wristers 
—tred ones, just like those you used to knit!” 


It must have been a month later that John 
Wetherby, with his two elder sons, turned the 
first corner that carried him out of sight of 
his house. Very slowly, and with gentle fin- 
gers, he pulled off two bright red wristers. He 
folded them, patted them, then tucked them 
away in an inner pocket. 

“Bless her dear heart!” he 
said, softly. “ You should have 
seen her eyes shine when I put 
them on this morning!” 

“T can imagine it,” said one 
of his sons in a curiously 
tender voice. The other one 
smiled, and said, whimsically, 

‘ “T can hardly wait for mine!” 
Yet even as he spoke his eyes 
grew dim with a _ sudden 
moisture. 
Back at the house John’s 
mother was saying to 
John’s wife: “Did 
you see them on him, 
Margaret? — John’s 
wristers? They did 
look so bright and 
pretty! And I’m to 
: = \ make more, too; did 
) you know?! Frank and 


Edward want some; 


John said so. He 
told them about his, 
and they wanted some 
right away. Only think, Margaret,” she 
finished, lifting with both hands the ball of 
red worsted and pressing it close to her cheek, 
“T’ve got two whole pairs to make now!” 














E were fortunate in reaching Okla- 
\W homa just in time for the buffalo 

round-up and barbecue at the 101 
Ranch. Somewhat cleansed of the dust of 
travel by means of immersion in the red mud 
they call water at Guthrie, we donned short 
skirts and thick boots and set forth, with ail 
the rest of the inhabitants of that Territory, 
for the famous ranch. There is a fine brick 
station at Guthrie, and the people there count 
nine railroads as entering it. Perhaps it takes 
a native to discover quite that number, but 
sure enough, there were many iracks, many 
puffing engines, and very, very many people 
at the station. It was Sunday morning, hot, 
windy, and thunderous. Heavy clouds hung 
in the gray sky, but the sun found plenty of 
room to shine energetically between them. The 
thermometer—but, then, there are no ther- 
mometers in Oklahoma; at least none visible 
to the naked eye of an inquiring stranger. To 
state the condition so as not to give offence— 
for I want to revisit Oklahoma some day—it 
was warm. 

Probably the constant breeze alone was re- 
sponsible for the dark complexions of the 
crowd waiting at the station. They were 
tanned till you couldn’t help noticing the 
whites of their eyes and their teeth. One 
believes that professor of sociology from the 
University of Chicago wno is of opinion that 
a few generations wil! be sufficient to con- 
form these imported Americans in the great 
Southwest to the aboriginal type. We saw no 
Bret Harte cowboys or picturesque gamblers, 
but an overabundance of bronzed, beardless 
youths in shirt-sleeves, with boisterous, flop- 
ping, reckless manners, not bold nor bad, but 
merely untutored, like overgrown boys out of 
school. There was about one woman to 
twenty men, and they were prettily, if rather 
showily, dressed, and aware of their desira- 
bility. 

Suddenly the crowd parted in a curious 
fashion. Laughing, blushing women were try- 
ing to hide behind embarrassed men. Look- 
ing about for the cause of the commotion, we 
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beheld a mild ecclesiastical gentleman with a 
friendly smile bearing down upon us. 

“T am the rector here,” he explained, amia- 
bly, “and I wanted to let you know that St. 
John’s Church has arranged special services 
for the visitors this morning. Should you 
care to go to church, we shall be very glad to 
welcome you.” 

Church! Like many travellers, though fair- 
ly conscientious at home, we had here lost 
sight of the day of the week. Certainly it did 
not look like Sunday—we heaved a sigh of re- 
lief as he passed on to another group. I 
think we were the only ones who stayed to re- 
ceive the charge; and we did it ignorantly. 
We learned afterward that he had his entire 
congregation playing “I spy” around that 
railroad station. About six persons went to 
church in Guthrie that day, and they went be- 
cause they had missed the last train out. 

It was a tremendous scene that met our 
eyes when we alighted at the temporary sta- 
tion at Bliss. Not a house was in sight, nor 
a tree—just vast, rolling plains, deep in grass 
and shin-oak, hazy with low-lying dust, 
stretching to unbelievable distances, and over- 
run with human beings, as once with buffalo. 
Fifty thousand there were, at least, the news- 
paper men estimated. Twenty-six excursion 
trains, carrying something like 1800 pas- 
sengers each, crowded one another on the 
tracks. Across the plains, down the straight 
roads marking the section lines, toiled lurch- 
ing prairie-schooners; and horsemen, some- 
times mounted double on a bronco, tore 
across the untilled spaces between, kicking up 
successive spurts of extra dust. Indian tepees 
tilted skyward in a ragged circle, ponies 
picketed without, and, sweeping a mile and a 
half north and south, the grand stand en- 
circled the great arena. 

We had our places on the press stand, high 
above the crowd, and directly over the heads 
of thirty-five buffalo. They stamped and 
snorted beneath us, and the Texas steers, in 
the next pen, bellowed impatiently and tossed 
their long horns. The show was not unlike 
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Buffalo Bill’s, except that here was the genu- 
ine Wild West, in its fit setting. The buffalo 
stampeded and some of them got away, and 
were hunted, through the next few days, by 
long-distance telephone—think of the con- 
trast! Part of the grand stand collapsed, of 
course. Some persons were killed, including a 
baby, and nineteen were injured. The little 
militia boys, in khaki, tried to keep order with 
their muskets and were the butt of innumera- 
ble jokes from the unawed crowd. On our 
stand, we were regaled with clear ice-water— 
the choicest and rarest of Oklahoma drinks. 
In the arena, picturesque cowboys, on silver- 
trimmed saddles, with broad-brimmed hats 
and pistol-trimmed belts, busted broncos, con- 
quered outlaw horses, and roped steers. Two 
or three girls—the Mulhall sisters, who ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair in St. Louis and 
in Madison Square Garden, New York—rode 
with the best; and one of them, Lucile, roped, 
threw, and tied her steer as cleverly as a man. 
They live near this ranch, and the eager Okla- 
homans assured us that there were many girls 
in that Territory and in Texas who could do 
as well as they. I believe it, for my part, for 
I have seen the women ride, with or without 
a saddle, facing any way, going at any gait. 
When cattle-roping is necessary, I am very 
certain they do their part, not for show, but 
because it is in the day’s work. 

On this stand, of course, there were many 
more men than women, but there was one 
pretty, dark-haired lady, who particularly at- 
tracted our attention. She was dressed in 
white, with a big white hat, and a tulle scarf 
tied under her chin. She proved a most in- 
teresting informant, giving me encyclopedias 
full of favorable facts about Oklahoma. Not 
an adverse criticism fell from her enthusiastic 
lips. It was evident that we looked out upon 
a dusty, windy, sun-baked, treeless paradise. 
In an hour’s talk she mentioned not one per- 
sonal item, except, indeed, that she lived in 
Ponea City, and had lived there since “ the 
opening ”—in 1889. She did not seek to dis- 
cover mutual friends, nor—for a wonder—tell 
us about what she had been used to, “ back 
East.” Ponca City was all her tale—Ponca 
City, with a nimbus consisting of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma City, and the twin Territories. We 
got on beautifully, I assimilating statements 
without much time for discretion, but occa- 
sionally finding a second in which to wonder 
who she was herself. At last she said: 

“Why, you haven’t our card! Let me give 
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you one. How stupid of me to forget!” Now 
I was to have my curiosity satisfied at last. 
I began to draw out my own card. But she 
handed me a large yellow piece of pasteboard, 
five by six inches, on which was set forth the 
population, industry, and advantages of— 
Ponca City! 

No wonder Oklahoma grows, when pretty 
women entirely forget themselves in the 
glories of the place they live in. To this day 
I have not been able to discover my inter- 
locutor’s name. She is known to us simply 
as the Ponca City Lady. 

The sun climbed higher and higher. It con- 
tinued to be—warm, And a little warmer. 

“Whew!” said a bald-headed man in front 
of us, mopping the beads of perspiration from 
his lofty brow, “I need a hair-cut!” 

I imagined that the loyal and wary citizen 
beside him glanced in our direction and gave 
him a nudge to prevent further disclosures 
derogatory to the climate. 

“Here,” he remarked, soothingly. 
one in my pocket. Give it to 
minute.” 

“You certainly must see Oklahoma City,” 
cried our white lady, rushing into the breach. 
“They have sixteen miles of paved streets 
there,” and for this had we left New York 
and Chicago in the outdistanced East! 

The show over, we swarmed with the mighty 
crowd to the waiting trains, brushing elbows, 
as we went, with a heavy squaw who wore 
tan shoes and embroidered tan stockings. Fat 
Indian braves pushed the horde of whites aside 
and moved unsmilingly toward their tepees. 
They had gone soft with civilization, and were 
wonderfully clad in pink calico shirts, broad- 
cloth breeches, Italian silk blankets, and moc- 
easins. Indubitable evidence, they, that the 
American drummer knows his game. 

“Those are the richest men in the werld,” 
a man beside me explained. Every one always 
is ready to explain in Oklahoma. “ They— 
the Osages—have $18,000,000—$400 a head. 
I could ’most wish I was an Osage—if I could 
leave the Injun off.” 

He went on to tell us about one of their 
chiefs who decided that he wanted to buy a 
family carriage. Proceeding to the nearest 
town—was it Ponca City ?—he looked over the 
available vehicles, but none of them suited his 
pampered preference. At last, as he was about 
to give up and take his money to another 
town, he caught sight of the city hearse re- 
turning from a funeral. Its glass sides, its 
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AN OSAGE CHIEF AND HIS SQUAW. 


fringed draperies, its stately roll, above all, 
its nodding plumes, captured him at once. 
No denial would he take. Much money would 
he give. And by nightfall he drove his family 
carriage proudly away, his squaw and pap- 
poose sitting within upon the floor, while the 
black plumes blew bravely above them. 

The white settlers indulge in many such 
sarcastic stories of these Indians, born, per- 
haps, of envy of their schools, their lands, 
and, above all, their assured incomes. They 
are not booming their aboriginal neighbors at 
all, so that, when a lady said that the Indian 
bread was good, I believed her. Here is the 
recipe for it, given by an Indian girl who 
spoke good English and said she was afraid to 
sleep out-of-doors fur fear of the little bugs: 

Make a dough about as stiff as pie crust, of 
flour, water, salt, and baking-powder. Roll it 
out very thin and cut in a circle about the 
size of a plate, making a slit in the middle. 
Have ready a skillet half full of very hot 
lard. Fry the cake till brown on both sides. 
It is said to be crisp and delicious. 


Inspired by this one day on the plains, we 
set forth again for the 101 Ranch. We wanted 
to see it in its every-day aspect. We had 
heard wild tales of the lawless days before the 
opening, of the way the ranch hands stood by 
one another, and the owner never gave up a 
cowboy to justice. He seems to have been in- 
trenched here, on his Indian lands, like some 
Highland chief in his mountain fastness; and 
he and his men stuck together like a clan. 
The wilder the tale the greater our curiosity 
so over we went. 

In the tiny station at Bliss were two cow- 
boys, great, rough-looking men, swaggering 
about. One wore high-heeled boots, spurs, 
tight corduroy breeches, two pistols in his belt, 
a flannel shirt, open at the throat, a red hand- 
kerchief knotted there, a broad-brimmed hat, 
and a thick, red, seamy skin that left no doubt 
of his genuineness. The other was even 
bigger and fiercer-looking, with a black mus- 
tache, no spurs, and a bottle of whiskey in 
his hip pocket. Oh, they might have just 
stepped off the stage or out of the land of 
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AT THE ONE HUNDRED AND ONE RANCH. 


romance! We followed them to the tiny 
“hotel ”—a frame store, with one floor above 
it—thrilling agreeably at the clank of spurs. 

“Wait till I get my chaps,” said the black- 
a-vised one to him of the red skin. And pres- 
ently he flung at our shrinking feet a terrible 
pair of goat-skin breeches, with long white 
hair on the outside, surmounted by a pistol- 
belt bound with metal. On these, again, he 
cast two big six-shooters and then stood gazing 
carelessly at the horizon. He was very big, 
very horrifying, but—as I got my breath I 
could not help observing that those things 
were very new. 

At the ranch we were pleasantly weleomed— 
astonishing fact, despite our introductions, for 
the hostess had just dismissed the last of 
thirty guests who had stayed with her through 
the show. The house was still in confusion, 
for they had not expected to entertain more 
than half a dozen; but the six invited ones, 
relying upon her well-known hospitality, had 
calmly multiplied themselves by five. The 
parlor, as we entered, proved to be a large, 
handsome room with a hard-wood floor and 
mahogany furniture. Magazines and papers 
were scattered about, among them, on the 
centre-table, a big pistol. The daughter was 
introduced to us—a Vassar graduate—and in- 
stead of talking murder and sudden death, 
we discussed psychology and recent fiction. 
Also the servant-girl question. 

They would have no women servants on the 





ranch, they told us. Girls were always sick 
when the mistress felt under the weather; they 
would rise to no extra occasion, such as thirty 
guests instead of six, but explained that they 
weren’t hired for that. A man cook, now, did 
his work without fretting and furnished as 
many meals as might be required. They had 
had Englishmen, colored men, and now had a 
Chinese, and they had all proved satisfac- 
tory. The’ ladies took care of the bedrooms 
themselves. 

This was for the family. Down in the 
ranch-house, where lived the 225 men em- 
ployed about the place, they had four cooks. 
The hands slept, some of them, in the bunk- 
house, but for the most part they preferred 
sleeping in the open. They bathed in the salt 
river that bordered the ranch. Wages were 
$1 25 a day, with board, and there was no lack 
of men. A floating population they were, 
truly, but there were always plenty of appli- 
ceants to fill vacancies. It was evident that 
the mistress of the ranch had an oversight of 
all these men, in spite of her asseveration that- 
she had nothing to do outside of the house, 
leaving all that to her sons. I say it was 
evident, because of the friendly, personal 
questions she asked them. One had a hurt 
foot, and she promised to get him a pair of 
crutches from the attic. 

She showed us the dairy, with its trough 
of running water and its separator. Two 
dairymen have charge here, and she sells $100 
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worth of cream every month. She had then 
2000 little turkeys and Goodness knows how 
many chickens, ducks, and geese. To fill up 
any leisure moments she cherished a caged 
coyote (pronounced, oh, ignorant sisters of the 
East! ki-ote, with a strong accent on the first 
syllable) and a little monkey. 

These all belonged to her department, but 
the ranch proper employs, as I said, 225 men, 
250 work-mules, with 400 unbroken ones to 
call on at need, 16 driving-horses, and 4 sad- 
dle-horses. The vehicles range from an old 
stage-ccach, still in serviceable condition, to 
buggies, sulkies, wagons, a tally-ho, and an 
automobile. I don’t dare tell how many 
thousands of acres of wheat they have, or of 
corn, or of oats, but I am sure that I remerh- 
ber that it is the largest diversified farm in the 
world, twenty-two miles at its greatest length. 
Of hogs alone they ship two carloads a month, 
at from $2000 to $2500 a carload. Fifty miles 
of telephone wires sing over their fields. One 
man does nothing but keep them in order. By 
this means they manage always to be in touch 
with their markets in Kansas City, Chicago, 
and New York. The house is furnace-heated 
and has hot and cold water, a porcelain bath- 
room, and every modern convenience. You 
can see for yourself how far from dull or 
lonely the women are. Every day brings them 
guests and all sorts of excitement. 

Just before we went away, our hostess asked 
us to step into the office of the ranch a minute, 
to meet her sons. There are 
three of them, the oldest 
married and living in a 
smaller house on the river 
bank; shrewd business men, 
all of them, running their 
ranch as other men run 
great businesses, organizing, 
systematizing, above all, ad- 
vertising. 

The room was full of men. 
We caught sight of a pair of 
high heels, sjurs, and a 
brick-red countenance. Also 
of a black mustache and an 
empty hip pocket. 

“ This,” said Mrs. M < 
laying her hand on the 
flannel-shirted arm, “is my 
New York cowboy. He is 
out here for a visit this 
summer.” 


“Oh!” I ejaculated, in- 





voluntarily. “I thought those chaps looked 
rather new!” and the New York countenance 
promptly assumed the native Oklahoma hue. 

Again we sought the station at Bliss. The 
wind blew. The sun shone. The great 
swelling plains rustled and sparkled to the 
far, far horizon. It is the altitude that gives 
one such wide vision, for Oklahoma hangs 
her plains to the ever-circumambient air 
about 2200 feet above the sea. Meadow-larks 
innumerable rose singing out of the grass. A 
scissor-tail balanced on the telegraph-wire. 
Dark moving mounds against the sky, hun- 
dreds of cattle grazed content. We had time 
to notice all these things and more, for our 
train was three hours late. 

At half past eight the sun dropped over 
the edge of the world and darkness fell, cool, 
breezy, immediate. A dozen or more men 
were waiting at the station, very curious 
about the two ladies, but unobtrusive. They 
cracked jokes and showed off like children, 
and we, perched on a baggage-truck, gazed at 
the moon and the millions of miles of thickly 
inlaid sky. To us, thus secure and placid, 
appeared a long Texas gentleman, who opened 
acquaintance by saying that he too had just 
come from the ranch, whence he had seen us 
depart. He was very entertaining, his 
speech racy with Western slang and irony, 
his accent Southern, his stories well told. 

Here is one of the Texan’s stories. He had 
heen assuring us that the way to see the coun- 
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try was to ride or drive straight across it, 
trusting to luck and Southwestern hospitality 
for accommodations overnight: 

“You will find puffeckly cultured people 
along youh road, my deah madam, and meet 
with entire respect. The surroundings may 
be—er—crude, but the hospitality will be 
complete. You will have to sleep in dugouts, 
but that’s an experience for a traveller.” 

I suggested that I had heard that snakes 
and centipedes found dugouts a congenial 
form of human habitation. 

“Oh yes! you'll find snakes. But they ah 
not limited to dugouts. I was at dinner once 
in as nice a lumbeh house as you’d wish to 
see. They was quite a party of us, gentle- 
men in politics; our host was prominent in 
his section. His good lady was about to 
pouh us some coffee out of the steamin’ pot 
she held in her hand, and we was just 
champin’ ouh bits at the smell of it. She 
had the cups all set out in a nice little circle 
—about nine of ’em, I reckon—and she had 
just filled ’em and was inquirin’ about sugah 
and cream, when—Jehoshaphat! Excuse me, 
ladies—a big snake dropped from the raftehs 
plumb into those cups! He made the scaldin’ 
circle of ’em in about half a flea-bite, and 
splashed us all up and scattered china 
throuzh the atmosphere. 

“ But, ladies,” he added, earnestly, “you 
must not make the mistake of supposin’ that 
such an occuhence is really typical of Okla- 
homa society to-day. They have made great 
advance heah in the last few yeahs.” 

Certainly, the women in Guthrie and Okla- 
homa City would be perfectly horrified at 
such a tale. In these rival cities clubs flour- 
ish, card-parties enliven the—warm—after- 
noons, and dinners are given with due regard 
to precedence and plentiful spoons and forks. 
At Guthrie they pride themselves on a cer- 
tain governmental dignity—it is the capital 
of the Territory, you know—the temporary 
capital, they call it over in Oklahoma City. 
In the latter place they show you their fine 
homes; their brick business houses, four 
stories high; their sixteen miles of paved 
streets; and ask you what you think of the 
pretensions of unpaved Guthrie. At present, 
Guthrie remains the political centre, and gets 
all the conventions and many public insti- 
tutions. It possesses a fine Carnegie Li- 
brary, so like a government building in form 
that we went there to inquire for the Gov- 
ernor. We found him, instead, installed over 








some stores under a big sign setting forth the 
advantages of “Golden Crown 10c. Cigars.” 
The Legislature meets in two empty stores 
down a side street; but there is a beautiful 
plot of ground, high above the city, planted 
bravely with trees, that they call Capitol 
Heights and hope to make the seat of power 
when Oklahoma becomes a State. 

We mentioned to some friends that we had 
aimed to acquire a little wisdom on the sim- 
ple life, by studying these new countries; but 
they went into spasms of impolite laughter 
at the suggestion. It seems that the women 
hold on to all the frills they used to know, 
and acquire all the new ones they can hear 
of, as a means of proving their social status, 
and of transforming their present place of 
residence into the nearest possible semblance 
of the one they left behind. When they move 
into town, off the ranches, and discard sun- 
bonnets and Mother Hubbards, they wear 
chiffon hats with brims a few inches wider 
than Eastern modes. After a few years of 
town and club life they become—oh, weari- 
somely like every one else! One of them, 
hérself a woman of brains and energy, said 
that no one lived the simple life here, be- 
cause none had the strength of mind to fol- 
low the recipe. 

“ And that is?’ we asked. 

“ Just to be yourself,” she answered. And 
we thought she was quite right. 

If these women, who have, in many in- 
stances, really proved themselves possessed of 
courage, initiative, and endurance, who have 
weathered the hard pioneer struggle side by 
side with their husbands, only had social 
courage too, what a free, breezy, honest time 
they might have, being themselves! We 
should all make pilgrimages to see them, all 
find them characteristic and good, all be re- 
freshed and strengthened for our fray against 
conformity to commercialized standards of 
decency. But, alas! every one here, as else- 
where, bows to the idol of possessions and 
eaters to your respect by showing you not 
what he is, but how much money he has. 

Though their consciousness of human 
values is thus low, they have another con- 
sciousness, rather splendid in its sweep. Like 
the Ponea City Lady, they live not only in 
their own houses, but in their town, in their 
section of Oklahoma, in their hopes for the 
State they see coming. At Guthrie, they may 
not be loudly enthusiastic about the achieve- 
ments of Oklahoma City; and eastern Okla- 
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homa is perfectly sure that all the rattle- 
snakes and cyclones and bad lands are in the 
western country, while out there they tell 
you that the only hot winds and devastating 
droughts belong to the eastern section; but 
despite these local jealousies they will all de- 
fend the whole Territory against the whole 
outside world. They take a lively, personal 
interest in the way the trains run. They 
know the trainmen by name and comment 
freely on the way the freight-trains are made 
up. The whole town takes a hand in every 
kind of new enterprise. The fine theatre at 
Oklahoma City and its really first-class hotel 
are matters of personal pride to every citizen. 
This is a figure of speech in the East; here it 
is a flamboyant reality. 

Nor will any adverse comment be tolerated. 
We ventured the remark, before we realized 
our danger, that the water was certainly bad, 
and that we did not like to bathe in mud. 

“We will sometimes admit,” said our host, 
reluctantly—this was in Oklahoma City 
“that the city water-supply is not all it 
should be. We have outgrown it. I don’t 
like to confess so much, but ”—he heaved a 
sigh—*“ you can’t lie all the time without put- 
ting an unhealthy premium on the truth.” 
And then he braced up and told us that there 
was a fine sheet of water under the whole 
Territory, and all that the people had to do 
was to dig down to it. 

There is water, beyond a doubt. In some 
places—but that’s in western Oklahoma—you 
have to bore from 150 to 350 feet to strike 
it; and in other places—but that is eastern 
Oklahoma—it is salty. In others—but that 
is southern Oklahoma, near the gyp hills— 
it is gyppy. In yet others—but that is either 
eastern’ or western, I forget which—it is 
alkali. In Oklahoma City they sell it out of 
wagons at ten cents a gallon. But one way or 
another you can get water, of some sort or 
other, in every part of the Territory. When 
the rainfall is good and the cisterns are wide 
you can get a drink that quenches your thirst. 

Did you ever taste—or smell—gyppy wa- 
ter? It runs along, in a little brook, under 
bending trees, over polished stones, singing 
as innocently as any mountain stream. You 
sinell sewer gas, though no town nor house is 
in sight. You wonder that none of the 
grazing cattle near by stand in the cool wa- 
ter. You drink—your mouth puckers as if 
you had chewed alum, and you go thirsty all 
day long. Such is the water that flows over 





deposits of gypsum. When it isn’t very 
strong, cattle will drink it; and it nourishes 
vegetation. 

We attended one woman’s club meeting. 
It was in Gage, in the northwestern part of 
the Territory, a little, brand-new town, brave- 
ly starting out to beautify itself by planting 
trees two feet high. This club has thirty-one 
married members and at present writing 
three single ones; but by the time this goes to 
press probably not one will be left unmarried. 
There are too many bachelors around Gage. 
A week’s residence, the landlady of the hotel 
assured us, was enough to enable any woman 
to collect at least one offer of marriage. The 
club- women study Shakespeare, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and other poets, and sprinkle in 
a very few papers on practical subjects. Per- 
haps this is because all the rest of their lives 
is so very practical that they want a change. 
All during the meeting I attended, one sweet- 
looking, wholesome young matron nursed her 
sunburnt baby. I wished Grover Cleveland 
could see her as she sat under the one lamp. 

The husband of the president pushed his 
head in at the door, and her two children 
broke from his restraining hands and 
paddled up to lean against her knees. 

“Now, John!” she remonstrated, aloud. 
“T put those babies to bed before I left! 
What did you bring ’em over here for? And 
barefooted! and in these old clothes!” 

John smiled easily and continued to watch 
our proceedings. 

“ He’s in favor of clubs,” his wife went on. 
“So you needn’t mind him, ladies. But I 
do wish he’d take these children home and 
put them to bed.” 

“T will, pretty soon,” he said. 

“Grind the coffee for breakfast, while 
you’re about it,” called one member. 

“Put the cat out,” cried another. 

“Whatever you do, leave the lamp burning 
for me,” laughed the president. 

From Gage we went off across-country in a 
prairie-schooner, drawn by four horses 
abreast. Difficult of access for Eastern 
muscles, it proved remarkably comfortable 
when its canvas-shaded interior was reached, 
having two seats and a spring bed which 
filled all the end of it. We rode sitting, until 
we were tired, and then lay down and sub- 
mitted to a splendid application of something 
akin to the Swedish movement-cure as the 
horses trotted swiftly ahead over the half- 
broken roads. 
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Paris, December 1, 1905. 
EHOLD the new year is at hand and 
upon the expatriated in Paris no less 
than upon ‘the upward-striving one in 


B 


Kalamazoo, the duty devolves of turning over 


a new leaf—another. For me—I will know 
art. 

The élite of humanity seems to have becn 
born with a knowledge of art, and where 
their knowledge fails their love supplies the 
lack. Myself, all the long years of my life, 
I have rested at a safe distance from the 
borders of the mysterious domain of art, 
much as a blind chicken might stand with its 
toes carefully withdrawn from the least trace 
of moisture on the edge of a large pond, in 
which her sometime companions of the barn- 
yard, the ducks, deport themselves with evi- 
dent delight. Unlike the blustering roosters 
who are quite satisfied to fight and scratch 
and reproduce their kind in the barnyard, not 
knowing, not caring, in what element the 
ducks grow great outside; unlike also the 
silly hens, who, having eyes, assemble on the 
edge of the pond and cluck and cackle, cer- 
tain monsters among them even crowing, 
with affected appreciation of the perform- 
ances of the ducks—what technique! what 
composition! what color! what gods these 
ducks!—the blind chicken, that is to say, 
myself, I stand alone. My position is es- 
pecially trying, for not only am I, so to 
speak, a chicken and blind relative to the 
sphere of art, but worse still, I belong to the 
profession which above all things in the 
world is hooted at by artists for its ignorance 
and impertinence in the affairs of the god- 
dess. Writing folks, literary people, journal- 
ists, these are the truly preposterous things 
of the life of art and of the artists, as by 
recent experience I have learned, to my 
heart’s sorrow. 

The past summer I have lived in the bosom 
of art. I had oatmeal for my breakfast, gin- 
gersnaps with my tea, corn on the cob for 
my dinner, thanks to the influence of Amer- 
ican art, which, having established in France 
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the community wherein I dwelt, made possi- 
ble to me all these American joys of living. 
But the same artist who called to me over the 
back fence, “Would you like some corn for 
dinner?” or the other artists who pressed 
upon me gingersnaps and home-made jelly- 
cake for tea, were kind to me only in their 
gustatory moods. At all other times, true to 
the nature of their calling, they heaped upon 
me scorn, contumely, derision, hatred, because 
I am at once a blind chicken and given to 
the abnormal and abominable practices of 
writing things for publication. “ But I write 
no pieces about art; I do not know what art 
is,” I said in my defence. Still did art and 
the art world—my neighbors, the artists— 
look down upon me. Also did they fear me, 
I divined, because of a mean suspicion they 
had that one day I would seize my pen and 
develop from an absurdity, a blind chicken, 
into a monster, the gross béte of their world 
—an art critic. 

After a time I was angered. I am not 
really a chicken at heart, and so I said to art, 
“What on earth are you that you should 
give yourself airs because, forsooth, you are 
agreeable to ducks and not to chickens?” and 
to the ducks I said, “ You ducks, what are 
you but ducks, after all—not chickens, it is 
true, but what of that difference that you 
should profess superiority in the barnyard ?” 

Goaded thus to activity in the art world, I 
have been impelled, even by suffering, to 
make my New-year’s resolution. In the course 
of the summer the blind chicken submitted 
to a painful operation by which her eyes 
were opened (I sat for my portrait to a fa- 
mous artist), and now I propose learning 
what, if any, basis is to be found in support 
of the duck’s assumed reason for his being. 

In speaking of the long life that I have 
lived protected from the influences of art, I 
do not wish to convey the impression that I 
have been able entirely to escape all attacks 
upon my agreeable existence. One suffers 
measles, whooping-cough, mumps, without in 
reality experiencing any of the horrors of ill 
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health. So when I was young I was made to 
take drawing lessons and painting lessons, 
and to this day upon the walls of the family 
sitting-room at home is a pale-blue plaque 
bearing a bunch of pink and green apple 
blossoms which I painted with my own right 


hand, also a water view, including a boat, a, 


man, and some mountains, in oil, and an ani- 
mal picture (also in oil) containing three 
brown deer of strangely related parts and an 
expression of countenance more than usually 
startled, as is quite natural to them, con- 
sidering the doubt they must be under as to 
which deer belongs to which part. Then, 
when several years ago I came to Paris to 
live, art seemed to pursue me. Almost 
before I realized the fact I was making 
a round of the celebrated ateliers of Paris 
in company with a young, beautiful, and 
I believe misguided New York girl who 
was pursuing art. Thus did I become aware 
of the horribly unwholesome conditions in 
which art takes root. If I were to risk being 
a bit artistic myself, I should represent art 
at this stage of my acquaintance with it as 
a chinquepin—a large creamy variety of 
water-lily of overpowering scent which I have 
found growing especially strong in its over- 
whelming loveliness and fragrance upon the 
slime-covered surface of Mud Hen Lake, a 
small body of water embraced by an island 
in the Mississippi River near Lansing, Iowa. 
This same body of water, in the vicinity of 
which T have camped, produces also a pecul- 
iarly large and numerous sort of mosquito 
which is heavily freighted with an enduring 
quality of fever and ague. I could not say 
that art did not have charms, but while ap- 
pealing to the eye, and exhaling from its fair 
person sweet odors more stifling than pa- 
tchouli, it was inextricably identified with 
pests and a slow-working sort of pestilence. 
The beautiful New York girl had great diffi- 
culty in finding an atelier wherein her clean 
soul and nicely groomed body would consent 
to sit and work. She had to abandon the 
hope of the Latin Quarter altogether, and it 
was finally near the Etoile, in the centre of 
the most American section of Paris, that she 
established herself. 

This girl student being my constant com- 
panion for many months, I inevitably ex- 
perienced rather fully the expurgated forms 
of art which American morals, in pursuit of 
esthetic culture, have called into existence in 
Paris. In my blindness in those days I 
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thought that I was really encountering art. 
Now that my eyes are opened, I see perfectly 
clearly that all this has really nothing in the 
world to do with art. The zeal with which 
Americans in Paris strive to make art clean, 
respectable, moral, stamps them as étrangers 
and the enemies of art, for does not the god- 
dess, with the heavenly few elected to serve 
her, dwell aloft, in her very nature eternally 
superior to sanitation, hygiene, ethics, mor- 
als? Has she ever use for any of these things 
incident to her sublime mission of perpetua- 
ting the beautiful, does she not create them 
out of herself and are they not called by her 
name, and do not those who worship her in 
such accidents of her nature as health, happi- 
ness, goodness, God, still demand the sup- 
pression of science and the principles of 
eternal salvation for the perfection of her 
cult ? 

You see I am really beginning to know 
things about art, for I dare say you find it a 
bit difficult to follow my meaning. That is 
the genuine test. After many years, when I 
shall be perfected in knowledge, and when 
occasionally I shall write on art from Paris 
for the illumination of the dull masses in the 
world outside, you will understand almost 
nothing of what I am driving at, and by that 
token you shall know that here is one greater 
even than an artist. I shall have become a 
real art critic. 

For the present, however, I have still many 
things to tell you which you will readily 
grasp. How helpful you will find all this 
there is evidence other than my conceit to 
assure me. Before me is a letter which comes 
to me from Montana. Typical of many which 
I receive, it is written to me by a young 
woman, a stranger, who seeks advice concern- 
ing the most favorable conditions under 
which she may study art in Paris. When I 
shall have told all that I thought I knew 
about art in Paris, all that I suffered getting 
my eyes open so that I might really try to 
know, and finally all that I shall know (the 
last delivered in the very process by which 
the knowing is accomplished), there will be 
available to every American girl a perfect 
compendium of information as to art in 
Paris. Meanwhile, pending the completion 
of the compendium, my young compatriots 
may venture to push ahead towards Paris, 
for, whatever may be true of art, of this I 
dare at once most earnestly assure them—it 
is always good to come and live in Paris. 
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BY HARRIET PEABODY 


tions, mother and I could say with Kip- 

ling, “ Comfort it is to say of no mean 
city am 1.” We were from New York, and 
we had splendid introductions to London 
society folk, who may be a little bit frigid at 
first, but grow whole-heartedly kind on closer 
acquaintance. 

Of course we put up at Claridge’s whilst 
waiting for a house. The old Claridge’s 
a shabby-looking place hallowed by memories 
of all the royalties on carth—was pulled down 
some years since, and the present huge, dis- 
creet red-brick pile was put up on its site in 
Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 

Being Americans, our weekly bill was some- 
thing distressing; and somehow it seemed to 
grow as the management saw coroneted car- 
riages driving up for us day after day. 

Mother soon went to a smart agent and 
took the sweetest, quaintest, daintiest little 
house in Hill Street. 

We took it for the three months of the 
London season—April, May, and June. It 
was charmingly furnished, and all the serv- 
ants were “left,” as the agencies put it. 

We set to work at once preparing for the 
great event of our visit, which was to be our 
presentation at the court of King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra—probably the most ex- 
clusive in the world, not excepting the Rus- 
sian or Austrian court. We did not want to 
do anything extravagant or behave with os- 
tentatious vulgarity. We did want, how- 
ever, to be “presented,” for this sets the 
social seal on a girl and throws open doors 
that otherwise are rigidly closed, and which 
no money will open. 

The necessary wardrobe is no small matter. 
A simple court dress by Paquin will cost any- 
thing from $500 to $750—not including lace, 
which may be a family heirloom above price. 
The débutante’s bouquet may include $100 
worth of costly orchids and hothouse blooms. 
As to gloves, the regulation twenty-four but- 
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ton court gloves will cost $5 or $10 a pair at 
least, in a Bond Street store; and for shoes, 
the correct ones are to be bought at a little 
store high up Bond Street near the Oxford 
Street end. These people make shoes for the 
Queen and Princesses, and the price is $25 
a pair. It is embarrassing to find that almost 
every detail of one’s attire is laid down by 
law and has endured for centuries. 

Some points about the presentation at 
court are much changed since Queen Vic- 
toria’s day. The “courts,” as they are now 
called, are held at ten o’clock at night—an 
hour much more becoming to one’s costume 
and complexion than the erstwhile afternoon 
session. Also, there are beautiful bands in 
attendance; a most excellent buffet supper; 
and last, but by no means least, the King and 
Queen sit on gorgeous thrones at the end of 
a huge and sumptuous saloon, in all the glory 
of ermine and purple and jewels beyond price. 

One has much farther to walk through the 
ordeal, and there are two most elaborate and 
sweeping curtsies to make to the King and 
Queen before walking out backwards—an aw- 
ful undertaking with one’s immense court 
train. The blaze of artificial light throws up 
the lovely sparkle and lustre of the enor- 
mously valuable coronets, tiaras, and other 
jewels which the peeresses wear who represent 
the aristocratic families of England. 

Only two hundred “ presentations” are al- 
lowed at each court, and about five hun- 
dred “attendances.” No lady not officially 
connected with the royal household may “ at- 
tend” more often than once in three years. 

My mother’s name and my own had been 
sent in at the beginning of the year; and in 
due course, one morning we received. the 
severely plain cards of invitation bearing’ the 
date of the court we were to attend? Of 
course we knew the “dress regulations ”— 
court bodice well off the shoulders, three 
white plumes for the débutante distinctly 
showing on the head from the front, and a 
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THE THRONE-ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND IN THEIR ROBES OF STATE. 


train at least four yards long. All this in- 
formation was sent with the cards. The so- 
ealled “high” bodice, which is in reality a 
square-cut low one, is only permitted if one 
can produce a medical certificate proving one 
is in delicate health. 

One would not think a white dress would 
take long to choose; but I know mother and 
I fairly lived in the impressive saloons of the 
court dressmaker—a frigid autocrat who in- 
variably sat upon our timid sugzestions and 
nipped in the bud our shy preferences. 

When the materials, trimmings, and 4low- 


ers were selected, and a longish interval had 


elapsed, we were “tried on ”—at first in the 
rough, so to speak; and at long length in all 
our completed glory. 

My gown looked deliciously pure and de- 
ceptively simple. Mother’s was a regally im- 
pressive affair in orchid tints of mauve and 
gold, with orchids as garniture. “My orna- 
ments were pearls, and mother’s, diamonds. 

Such chinks and crannies of time as we 
had left from the dressmaker during this 
period of preparation were more than filled 
up with minor engagements, such as those 
with the hairdresser, the court professor of 
deportment, and, above all, consultations with 
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my “social godmother ”—the great lady of 
title who was to “present” me. The de- 
portment man rehearsed with me the needful 
curtsy, which was to be accompanied by a 
peculiar sidelong sliding step, which gets you 
across the room without turning your back 
to any one. 

“Harriet,” mother said to me, “I don’t 
want you to be in the same predicament | 
found myself in on presentation, when I kept 
on inquiring feverishly of my godmother: 
‘But what do I do?’ 

“* Anything you like, child,’ was the al- 
most impatient reply, ‘so long as you don’t 
tread on my train!’ 

“So the moment I appeared before Queen 
Victoria I came to an utter standstill in the 
Presence, undecided as to what was expected 
of me. Her Majesty, however, with her usual 
kindly good sense grasped the situation at 
once, placed her own hand over mine and her- 
self raised it to my lips.” 

Our professor of deportment also taught 
me how to manage my train with skill, and 
how to keep my balance in my high-heeled 
shoes on a highly polished floor. For there 
is a tradition at Buckingham Palace about a 
tall awkward girl of high rank, who caught 
her heel in her dress when descending the 
grand staircase and rolled from top to bottom 
like a mummy, hopelessly involved in her gor- 
geous satin train! 

When the great day itself dawned we be- 
gan dressing immediately after dinner in the 
evening. Every one seemed anxious to assist 
in dressing me. 
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A crowd had assembled to see "s ae 
fondly imagined it was an admirin ; 
but I soon knew better. Eventually we entered 
St. James’s Park and fell into line among the 
miles of carriages that stretched along the 
broad street known as the Mall, which leads 
up to the Palace. Here, too, crowds were as- 
sembled, and for over an hour we were en- 
tirely at the mercy of the people who gazed 
in at the windows and criticised us most 
cruelly, considering our entire helplessness. 
Indeed, we were not sorry when our e¢ar- 
riage dashed through the gates of the Palace 
and drew up before the main entrance. 

To my terror, we were,invited into a side 
room where the royal dressers inspected us 
as a last precaution. We passed muster, 
fortunately, and then trooped with the crowd 
up the grand staircase. Half-way up we 
passed one of the Queen’s pages, who took 
from me one of my pink cards, at the same 
time shooting a keen glance at me to see if 
I were dressed “according to regulations.” 

With increasing confidence we passed on 
into a lovely room hung with blue brocade. 
Some of the girls were quite self-possessed, 
and grasped their bouquets with a “ do-or- 
die” expression. Others were improving the 
moments with mild flirtations, for there were 
gentlemen present in superb uniforms and 
stately court dress. Presently we were joined 
by my social “ godmother.” A barrier of velvet 
ropes divided our saloon from the one next 
in the suite, and as the latter emptied this 
barrier was raised by two gigantic officers in 
the dazzling uniform of the First Life- 
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Guards—scarlet and gold and glittering steel 
cuirass; the minute the barrier was raised, 
we all crushed through in a glittering heap 
with that insane desire to be first which 
governs all crowds. Sharp elbows gave sly 
digs, jewelled bracelets scratched unmerci- 
fully, flowers and tempers were lost, and we 
struggled constantly in spite of the general 
rebuke of the officers: “ Quietly, if 
Gently, ladies!” 

Will it be believed that these great ladies 
left behind them after the mélée a carpet 
strewn with shreds and tatters, precious 
stones torn from settings, flowers, handker- 
chiefs, and the like? 

Really, I thought the 
vast series of apart- 
ments would never end 
as we drew nearer and 
nearer to the Throne- 
room. A saloon look- 
ing out on the Palace 
gardens followed; then 
more waiting and an- 
other wild scramble of 
excited women through 
more velvet barriers. | 
began to wonder what 
all the radiant cos- 
tumes would look like 
when the  Presence- 
chamber was reached. 
We would settle down 
on chairs in one saloon, 


you 


please ! 


and when the barriers 
were raised leading 
into the next, all the 


hundreds of women 
would rise up in their 


glory, like so many 
tropical butterflies. THE 
When at last we en- 


tered the anteroom adjoining the Throne- 
room, even the bolder among us hushed our 
chatter and laughter, with lips compressed 
and wildly beating hearts. 

As we approached the fatal doorway we 
fell into single file, and an officer whispered 
quickly in our ear the requisite number of 
curtsies, indicating how many members of 
the royal family were present. The Queen, 
we learned, had not yet retired. This fact 
made a great difference to the débutantes, 
because one “kissed hands” only if her Maj- 
esty were present; whereas if one of the prin- 
cesses had taken her place, one merely curtsied. 
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We waited and waited, but suddenly—al- 
most without warning—my train was deftly 
taken off my arm and spread out in all its 
shining glory. I wondered vaguely if all 
those women and officials could hear my 
thumping heart. It seemed like one of those 
nightmares in which a mad bull is after you 
and your limbs refuse to move! Mechanic- 
ally I grasped my precious pink card, glided 
through the doorway, and was dimly con- 
scious of a monstrous mirror on my left and 
a row of magnificent giants in searlet and 
steel on the right, forming a passage with 
their drawn swords. 

Some one on my left 
took the crumpled card 
from my _§ trembling 
hand, and like a girl in 
a dream I heard my 
name, “ Miss —— ——, 
presented by the Coun- 
tess of ——.” 


Queen Alexandra’s 


lovély face flashed a 
sweet smile at- me, 
whilst King Edward 
looked down from his 


throne with all the good 
nature and kindly tact 
and sympathy for which 
he is famous the world 
over. The “kissing 
hands” over, I began 
my tremendous elabor- 
ate series of curtsies, 
wondering at my own 


skill in avoiding my 
voluminous train. I 
thought they would 


never end; but at last I 
felt my train being un- 
ceremoniously rolled up, 
and, it seemed to me, fairly flung at my 
head. 

By good luck I caught it before it cap- 
sized my feathers, took a long breath, and 
realized that—it was all over and I was still 
alive! ; 

Mother joined me presently and we made 
a détour of the saloons to watch others go 
through the terrible ordeal. I must confess 
we were hugely amused at their antics, as is 
the manner of fallen human nature. A little 
later I heard a high officer of the Household 
murmur to the lady nearest the door, “ Her 
Majesty has retired. Eleven curtsies,” 
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LTHOUGH the winter season 
has begun in earnest and win- 


ter fashions are no longer a 
sealed book, but have been set before 
the public for some time, the clothes 
question is just as interesting as ever 
to those individuals who recognize 
that Dress— 
with a capital 
D—is a_ sub- 
ject of vital 
importance to 
any one who 
has the proper 
realization of 
“the fitness of 
things.” To 
know that one 
is correctly 
gowned, in ac- 
cordance with 
the fashions of 
the day, that 
the gowns 
chosen are 
suitable and 
becoming and 
markedly  dis- 
tinetive, cer- 
tainly gives a 
lelightful sense 
of satisfaction 
that in turn 
engenders a 
complete un- 
consciousness 


of self. With 


SMART THEATRE waAltst of dead-white cloth cut in one piece 





The skating costume comes first on 
the list of extras, and skating is to be 
a most fashionable sport this winter. 
On the elaborate order is a costume 
consisting of fur jacket and velours 
skirt. The jacket is of caracul 
trimmed with a fancy black and white 
braid, and fur- 
ther ornament- 
ed with cut- 
steel buttons. 
On the skirt is 
a trimming of 
the fur let in, 
and also. the 
same black and 
white braid. 
The costume 
is extremely 
smart, and 
the model can 
be used for a 
street gown 
equally well. 

A much less 
expensive but 
no less smart 
model is made 
of olive-green 
cheviot with 
velvet collar. 
The waistcoat, 
belt, and cuffs 
of tan cloth or 
leather are in 


= good contrast 
to the green of 


the short Zown with the belt and draped; frills of white edged with black. the material, 


a success, the 

house gown also satisfactory, and the 
evening gowns made after the latest 
models, a good solid backzround of sta- 
bility is obtained upon which may be 
built a perfect pyramid, as one might 
say, of dainty and expensive extras. 


making it 
lighter and far more effective. The 
beauty of this model is in its smart 
cut and apparent simplicity, and while 
in the original design the colors de- 
scribed were indicated, the same 
model carried out in another color 
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SPECIAL ADVANCE pesIGN of coat and skirt of old-pink cloth trimmed with cut-work and embroidery and 
stitched bands of the same; black velvet on edges and run through slits; tucked vest of white silk. , 

House Gown of gray mousseline and white lace, the bolero short in front; high silver belt and little silver 
bands on the sleeves; lace bolero draped and caught at the belt behind 
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Suort suit for street or skating, of dark olive-green cheviot with bright-green velvet collar, bands on the 
skirt pleats, and edge to the high cuffs; vest, belt, and little cuffs of tan cloth or leather. 

SKATING CosTUME consisting of a caracul coat trimmed with tancy black and white braid, with cut-steel but- 
tons and black and white belt; black velours skirt inlet with fur and edged with braid. 
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or black will be satisfac- 
tory. 

The short caracul jacket is certain- 
ly one of the most fascinating of 
fashion’s fads this season. To be 
worn with a skating costume such as 
has already been described it is most 


equally 


SPECIAL MODEL EVENING Gown of white tulle over pink; pink belt; white and silver 
paillette and bead embroidery on tulle, on bodice and skirt. 
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attractive, and yet when with a much 
more elaborate costume, of white cloth, 
for instance, the jacket is of white 
caracul, it is hard to imagine anything 
more fascinating. The acme of the 
fad is reached in these coats dyed to 


match the gown—pale blue, mauve, 


etc. Very smart 
they are, too, and 
yet the white 
or black some- 
how seem to be 
more popular. 
Dyed gray 
squirrel is an- 
other fad in the 
short fur 
jackets, and also 
in the stoles and 
muffs. Brown is 
the color’ to 


choose, and the 
fur can only be 
recognized as 

squirrel by 


close observa- 
tion, for it 
seems like a 
much richer 
and more ex- 
pensive skin, 
and compares 
most favora- 
bly with mink 
in coloring 
and effect. 
The _ eloth 
costume of 
skirt and coat 
so absolutely 
essential to 
the feminine 
welfare was 
never more 
popular than 
at the present 
time, but 
again crops 
up the ques- 
tion of what 























sort of waist 
should be worn 
with this _ suit. 
The fine lingerie 
or lace waists are, 
as always, popu- 
lar, smart, and 
becoming, and yet 
there is some- 
thing not satis- 
factory, especially 
to a stout figure, 
in the effect given 
by the white 
waist with the 
dark skirt. Blouse 
Wuists worn in- 
side the skirt and 
made of chiffon 
or mousseline de 
soie are shown 
among the new 
styles. They are 
of the same color 
as the gown, or a 
shade or two 
lighter. Most 
carefully must 
they be cut and 
fitted, and while 
they must always 
look gracefully 
loose, they must 
in reality fit well 
enough to show 
the good lines of 
the figure; the 
pleated or tucked 
mousseline or 
chiffon being kept 
in place by bands 
of cloth or em- 
broidered velvet. 
If a waist worn 
inside the skirt is 
impossibly unbe- 
coming, then it 
can be finished to 
be worn outside 
with a satin 
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Sprciat movet for a dinner gown of pale yellow mousseline, the ruffles edged 
with velvet ribbon and draped belt to match; black velvet coat embroidered in gold, 
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SMART CALLING Gown of tan cloth with tucked bands 


of the same and black satin; revers of white silk. 











girdle, but it will be found, except 
in most exceptional cases that the 
skirt worn over the waist looks 
better. The skirt must be cut 
down in front to secure a long line 
and not be too tight in the band, 
although it must fit perfectly. The 
belt or bodice can be as tight as 
desired to gain a small waist 
measure. 

It is next to impossible to de- 
cide upon the one and only fash- 
ionable color of the winter, for 
there are so many colors and so 
many shades of color which are 
popular, that to say there is but 
one is absurd. Purple in various 
shades is in style, a new red and a 
new blue, also a new brown, and 
black has come into favor once 
more, so, after all, it is a question 
to be decided by the individual. 
Prune is a color that is mark- 
edly popular this year, and is 
certainly attractive and most gen- 
erally becoming. Trimmed with 
velvet of a deeper shade or with 
embroidered velvet bands or with 
narrow bands of fur, a prune 
cloth costume is most noticeable, 
while if the effect be too sombre, a 
note of lighter color can be intro- 
duced into the waistcoat. Cream 
white, pale blue, pink, yellow, or 
a much lighter shade of prune all 
are permissible colors to use. 

A touch of black in trimmings is 
to be noticed in many of the 
new light cloth costumes, and is 
thought very smart. A calling or 
reception gown, the model of which 
has been most popular, is in a pale 
tan with tucked bands of the ma- 
terial and black satin. The cuffs 
and revers of white silk strike still 
another note, and while in de- 
scription it does not sound har- 
monious, the effect of all is ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

Princesse gowns for those fortu- 
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nate women who can wear them 
are thought extremely smart, 
and as the season advances there 
are more and more of them to 
be seen. A mauve cloth is es- 
pecially attractive, for the lines 
are so zood, and the fur bolero, 
that can be made of either sable 
or ermine (nothing less expen- 
sive in fur), gives a fascinating 
finish to the costume. An em- 
broidered velvet bolero edged 
with fur would give something 
the same effect, but the original 
model was fashioned with the 
fur and promises to be popu- 
lar regardless of the cost. 

In quite sharp contrast to 
these elaborate costumes of vel- 
vet, cloth, and fur must be 
mentioned the useful and smart 
costumes of mixed  cheviot. 
Two or three shades of brown 
in check or plaid are smart, and 
one gown made of this pattern 
has proved a successful design. 
The skirt is pleated and trimmed 
with bias bands of the material, 
edged or “piped” with brown 
or green velvet. Green and 
brown are always effective to- 
gether, and the velvet against 
the cheviot gives a delightfully 
novel effect. Another style for 
the mixed cheviots is to have 
the gown of the check or plaid, 
and the jacket for it of plain 
dark cloth. A smart model, for 
instance, is made of gray and 
black check, and the semifit- 
ting jacket is in plain black. 
The blue and green plaid ef- 
fects come under the same cate- 
gory, for the jackets worn with 
them are this year made of 
either plain blue or green. Both 
short fancy jackets and medium- 
length coats—not long ones—are 
chosen for this style of gown, 
but the short ones are, as a rule, 

















PLEATED STREET suIT of checked cheviot in shades of 
brown ; bias hands piped with brown or green velvet. 
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preferred. However, be it remember- 
ed that they are not nearly so practical, 
for they cannot be worn with any but 
the gown for which they are made, 
whereas a dark blue or black jacket 
is always useful. However, the pres- 
ent st¥le of dress is not designed with 
a primary view to its being practical. 


Yellow is fashionable this winter 


for evening gowns, and is made up in 


Princesse Gown of mauve cloth with border of sable; 
ermine and sable bolero open at the sides 


AUTOMOBILE OR TRAVELLING CoaT of striped brown 
frieze with edges of light brown leather. 


all materials; the plain satins, silks, 


and velvet in the different shades of 
yellow are most exquisite in coloring, 
and yellow—provided it is pure yellow 
without any trace of green in it— 
lights well, and is quite as effective in 
the evening as the daytime. In the 
sheer materials there are many new 
shades, and the chiffon, net or mousse- 
line gowns are fascinatingly smart. 
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and gowns for every possible occa- 
sion evening dresses require much 
careful thought and serious considera- 


“ B |: these days of elaborate gowns 


tion. The gowns 
worn for the thea- 
tre or dining at 
restaurants are ab- 
solutely essential 
to what may be 
called a thorough 
wardrobe, while 
there must also 
be provided gowns 
for informal din- 
ners, gowns for 
forma] dinners, 
and ball gowns as 
well. It may readi- 
ly be understood 
that the num- 
ber called for is 
quite alarming if 
expense must be 
considered. 
However, there 
is a remedy for 
all troubles, so 
we are told, and 
when the dress 
question becomes 
too complicated 
for the majori- 
ty, Dame Fash- 
ion herself gen- 
erally comes to 
the rescue, and 
furnishes some 
way out of 
it. The ex- 
pensively smart 
theatre gown 
ean also do 
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duty for the a velvet belt to match; coat of Irish lace. 
















































simpler evening gown if there are two 
waists, and there is also an unwritten 
law to the effect that if a gown is ab- 
solutely perfect, the number of times 


it is worn does 
not seriously mili- 
tate against its 
popularity. 

Many a sen- 
sible woman, 
therefore, meets 
the situation by 
starting out with a 
satisfactory gown 
of each descrip- 
tion, knowing that 
next season these 
same gowns can 
be made to do 
duty as second 
best. She looks 
always smart and 
fashionable in ap- 
pearance. A_thea- 
tre or what we 
eall an outdoor 
dinner gown of 
silk is charming 
for its simplici- 
ty and. graceful 
lines. In color a 
blue with tiny 
thread of black, 
the trimming 
of black lace 
over pale blue 
bands, is strik- 
ingly novel. 
The wide-point- 
ed bodice is of 
black satin, 
and all the 


Smart Gown of palest blue cloth with bands of sable and bands of black 


lace have a bias 
















































edge of black satin. A 
white front and high stock 
collar of narrow pleated 
white chiffon forms a sharp 
contrast in color that is very 
effective. 

The light and white cloth 
costumes that were so popu- 
lar last winter are again in 
fashion this season, and, if 
possible, are more elaborate 
than ever. Short boleros of 
earacul dyed to match the 
cloth, or made of Irish lace 
are one of the features of 
this year’s styles, and cer- 


tainly are charming as a 


novelty. Such a model made 
up in pale blue cloth is 
trimmed with bands of 


sable, while the 
sleeveless jacket 
of Irish lace and 
the girdle of 
blue velvet form 
a total of new 
style and effect 
that has already 
found many ad- 
mirers and imi- 
tators. 

White eloth 
gowns are al- 
most invariably 
becoming and 
effective. 
To trim 
chiffon 
with cloth 
is another 
popular 
fad, and 
the con- 
trast of the 
two materials 
is certainly 
most effective. 
A gown that 
has an almost 
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Eveninc Gown with skirt of royal-blue velvet and girdle of the 
same; loose lace bolero over a blue mousseline blouse 


i EY; 


plain circular 
skirt has a 
very odd 
waist. At 
first glance it 
seems as if 
almost the 
entire waist 
is made of 
narrow pleat- 
ed ruffles of 
chiffon, but a 
closer inspec- 
tion dis- 
closes that 
this is an 
extremely 
odd model, 
for the body 
of the waist 
is of cloth 
cut out at 
the neck al- 
most like a 
child’s frock 
to be worn 
with a 
guimpe. A 
draped point- 
ed belt can 
be made of 
chiffon, satin, 
or cloth as 
desired. The 
smal] ruffles 
have a tend- 
ency to 
make the 
wearer of the 
waist look 
large, but at 
the same time 
if they are 
correctly ar- 
ranged they 
will give 
breadth to the 
shoulders, and 
as they do 
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FRENCH EVENING 


not extend too low, 
make the waist-line 
much smaller. 

Dinner gowns of 
black chiffon or 
mousseline de soie 
over a colored lin- 
ing are now in 
style, and are very 
smart if carefully 
designed. A good 
example of the 
fashion is to be 
seen in the black 
mousseline de soie 
model gown. The 
ruffles on the skirt 
are finished with 
an embroidery in 
gold paillettes and a belt of 
gold ribbon makes the 
waist look small and ecar- 
ries out the color scheme 
of black and gold. 

Velvet is a material that 
is emphatically best suited 
to winter, and is one of 
the most effective fabrics 
that are ever made up. At 
the moment there are an 
unusual number of colors 
and also of qualities in 
velvet to choose from, so 
that it is possible to have 
several velvet gowns, and 
no two of them alike. Most 
effective is velvet for 
theatre or dinner gown, 
and the model illustrated 
is well worthy of imita- 
tion. The color a royal 
blue, the skirt with me- 
dallions of lace, is very 
odd and smart, while the 
blouse waist of mousse- 
line de soie with the wide 
velvet girdle and the loose 
bolero of [Irish lace is 
quite unlike any design 
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that has been made 
public for years. 

A dinner waist of 
velvet to match this 
skirt needs only a 
bertha of white lace 
as trimming, and 
the short puff sleeves 
are so put in that 
they give the desired 
breadth to the 
shoulders. 

A large 
number of 
velvet dinner 
gowns are 
being made 
up now, and 
light colors 
are more in 
demand than 
the dark, 
rose-pink and 
a royal blue 
being the ex- 
ceptions. On 
the newest 
velvets are a 
gloss and 
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AFTERNOON Gown of delicate blue taffeta with black hair lines; 
trimmings of black lace over white bordered with black. 
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finish that make them seem more on 
the order of satins, and the shaded 
effects (all in one color) have a mar- 
vellous lustre. Embroidery in pail- 
lettes of gold or silver with rhine- 
not considered 
elaborate as 


stones also is too 


conspicuous or too 
trimming, although to the conserv- 
ative-minded the beauty and color- 
ing of the fabric are all-sufficient. 
Taffeta silk gowns will be worn 
this winter for dinner, theatre, and 


EVENING Gown of black mousseline or tulle over yellow silk, the ruffles edged 
4 with gold paillette embroidery and belt and bands of gold ribbon. 
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Biouse of white crépe de Chine and Irish lace 
fitted in scolloped yoke and cuffs 


receptions, although the prefer- 
ence of the moment is for the soft- 
er fabrics like voile, chiffon, cash- 
mere or light-weight cloth. All 
purples are fashionable, and a 
charming model for a taffeta is 
made up in two tones of helio- 


trope. The gown itself 
is in a medium shade, 
and the trimmings of 
satin are two shades 

darker. This com- 


bining of two or 
three shades of 
color is, as has 
been said, a great 
help to economy. 
It makes possible 
the use of left- 
over trimminzs 
and short lengths 
that have seemed 
useless. 
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IMPLICITY this winter does not 
to have much in common 

with the majority of clothes that 
are worn, and, in truth, overelabora- 
tion and conspicuous effects are no- 
ticeable to a greater 
extent than ever. 
As a rule, 
advances, 


seem 


as a sea- 
son 
thing glaring and 
crude is toned 
down, modified, 
and weeded out, as 
it were, until only 
the best remains. 
This year, unfortu- 
nately, the weeding 
and 


any- 


pruning do 
have 
been very thorough- 
ly done, and the 
quieter and smart- 
er styles are still in 
the background. 
Simple fashions 
are at the moment 
extremely difficult 
to obtain, and the 
who is 
forced to be her own 
dressmaker and 
seamstress has a 
rather difficult task 
what will 
be wisest for her to 
undertake, For the 


not seem to 


woman 


to choose 


first glance at the 
present styles is velvet or satin collar and guipure 
most bewildering. 


Among so much that is ornate and 


complex, however, there are a number 


of most attractive and possible ideas 
to be gotten hold of that can be 
evolved by clever fingers into most 









TAILOR sHIRT-watsT of velours or cloth with 


results, while best of all 
who have to consult econo- 
time 


satisfactory 
for those 
my, there never was a when old 
made over so satis- 
instance, a fur 
that is shabby 
for present use can 
be eut into a short 
jacket, and the 
worn places can be 
hidden under straps 
of braid or velvet 
ribbon. A _ jacket 
of any kind of cloth 
or fur that is 
tight in the sleeves 
and across the bust 
can be transformed 
into a most up-to- 
date garment by the 
addition of bands 
of velvet or braid 
on the. sleeves, a 
of velvet, at 
the top of the turn- 
ed about 


clothes could be 
factorily. 


For coat 


too 


Too 


piece 


sleeve, 
and a waistcoat of 
light cloth or velvet. 
This may sound ab- 
surdly complicated 
and “patchy,” but 
is not so in reality 
On the contrary, it 
is quite smart. 

A last year’s cloth 
costume can be 
made to look fresh 
and new if sponged 
and pressed (and it 
have this work done by a 
tailor) and then trimmed with braid, 
or a band of velvet around the foot 
of the skirt, and velvet collar, cuffs, 
and facings on the coat. 


is well to 
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finish that make them seem more on 
the order of satins, and the shaded 
effects (all in one color) have a mar- 
vellous lustre. Embroidery in pail- 
lettes of gold or silver with rhine- 
stones also is not considered too 
conspicuous or too elaborate as 
trimming, although to the conserv- 
ative-minded the beauty and color- 
ing of the fabric are all-sufficient. 
Taffeta silk gowns will be worn 
this winter for dinner, theatre, and 





















Bouse of white crépe de Chine and Irish lace 
fitted in scolloped yoke and cuffs 


receptions, although the prefer- 
ence of the moment is for the soft- 
er fabrics like voile, chiffon, cash- 
mere or light-weight cloth. All 
purples are fashionable, and a 
charming model for a taffeta is 
made up in two tones of helio- 
trope. The gown itself 
is in a medium shade, 
and the trimmings of 
satin are two shades 
darker. This com- 
/ : : bining of two or 
y zn -_ Sony 1 2 three shades of 
i color is, as has 
been said, a great 
help to economy. 
It makes possible 
the use of left- 
over trimminzs 
and short lengths 


Eventnc Gown of black mousseline or tulle over yellow silk, the ruffles edged that have seemed 
4 with gold paillette embroidery and belt and bands of gold ribbon. useless. 
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IMPLICITY this winter does not 
seem to have much in common 
with the majority of clothes that 
are worn, and, in truth, overelabora- 
tion and conspicuous effects 
ticeable to a greater 
extent than ever. 
As a rule, 
advances, 


are no- 


as a sea- 
any- 
thing glaring and 
crude is toned 
down, modified, 
and weeded out, as 
it were, until only 
the best remains. 
This year, unfortu- 
nately, the weeding 
and pruning do 
have 
been very thorough- 
ly done, and the 
quieter and smart- 
er styles are still in 
the background. 
Simple fashions 
are at the moment 
extremely difficult 
to obtain, and the 
woman who is 
forced to be her own 
dressmaker and 
seamstress has a 
rather difficult task 
what will 
be wisest for her to 
undertake, For the 


son 


not seem to 


to choose 


first glance at the 
present styles iS velvet or satin collar and guipure 
most bewildering. 


Among so much that is ornate and 
complex, however, there are a number 


of most attractive and possible ideas 
to be gotten hold of that can be 
evolved by clever fingers into most 





TAILOR SHIRT-wWatsT of velours or cloth with 


best of all 

consult econo- 

there never was a time when old 
made over so satis- 

instance, a fur coat 
that is shabby 
for present use can 
be cut into a short 
jacket, and the 
worn places can be 
hidden under straps 
of braid or velvet 
ribbon. <A _ jacket 
of any kind of cloth 
or fur that is 
tight in the sleeves 
and across the bust 
can be transformed 
into a most up-to- 
date garment by the 
addition of 
of velvet or braid 
on the. sleeves, a 
piece of velvet, at 
the top of the turn- 
ed about 
and a waistcoat of 
light cloth or velvet. 
This may sound ab- 
surdly complicated 
and “patchy,” but 
is not so in reality. 
On the contrary, it 
is quite smart. 

A last year’s cloth 
costume can be 
made to look fresh 
and new if sponged 
and pressed (and it 

is well to have this work done by a 
tailor) and then trimmed with braid, 
or a band of velvet around the foot 
of the skirt, and velvet collar, 
and facings on the coat. 


results, while 
who have to 


satisfactory 
for those 
my, 


clothes could be 
factorily. 


For 
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bands 
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House Gown for an elderly woman; black cashmere with embroidery or applied trimming on the points of the 
bodice and skirt as well as on the white mousseline undersleeve and vest; plissée frills of silk. 











SIMPLE GOWNS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
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Street suit for an elderly woman; steel-gray cloth trimmed with still darker gray velvet; the fronts may be worn 
double-breasted or turned back as in the drawing to show a mauve or white moiré facing. 
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ming. Fancy embroideries 
and braids (not necessarily 2: 
expensive), satin, velvet, all <2) -4 
may be used as trimming, ©»: 


4 






‘ Biouse of velvet with heavy lace; black satin revers and 
belt; the ends of tucks finished by a white star, 


Extremely fashionable this winter 
\ for house wear are gowns of voile— 
just such materials as have been worn 
all summer. After a _ season’s 





wear, especially when the number ROse 4 
4 of gowns is limited, a_ veiling 4 
tie gown at first inspection seems a 
S24 most hopeless proposi- ky 
~/@¢@ ° ° ° J 
Yes tion, and it requires | 
Ql courage and convic- - 
t ; tion of one’s own Ft 
; 


4~* cleverness to take a 


- 
e cheerful view of it. 


Here again comes in 
; the blessing of this 


Housr Gown of taffeta in a pin stripe of two tones of any preferred 
year’s eraze for trim- color; belt, sleeves, and edge of collar of darker or black satin 
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v4 while darker shades of the same so oi ed 
re'> material can be combined with ‘ 

S,+ the original color. 





The fancy waistcoats freshen 
up all sorts of gowns, and can be 
either simple or elaborate. Em- 
broidered velvet, satin, or cloth, 
white, black, or color- 
ed, will absolutely 
transform a cloth cos- 
tume that has “seen 
better days” and that 
has attained to a most 
depressing old age. 








The use of narrow yd 
silver or gold braid is ? 
a dangerous thing to Pa 


iia advocate, simply for fear of its 
\ being wrongly used, as it will 
then give a tawdry effect that 
is hideous. On the other hand, a P 
judicious use of it when combined 
Ae with plain black mohair braid i 
We will work wonders in brightening ; 
iA up dull materials. 
/4\3 If there is new material to 
work with, a most satisfactory 
; 4 simple gown of voile can be made 
« up at comparatively small cost. 
The skirt is of medium length, 
ov trimmed with a band of ruching 
Fak around the hem or with a cluster 
" ay of narrow ruffles. The waist is cut 
m~ to show a round yoke in front 
S and a narrow waistcoat is finished 
with a narrow band of ruching 
outlining the yoke and front. The 
sleeves, elbow length, are in full 





5 puffs, but with rows of shirring is 
iP on the inside of the sleeve v, 
‘Ys and with a band of the ‘h; 
a ruching as a finish. There - 
_ can be deep cuffs of white “ 7" 


: “e 
/ are > , elpowee ¢ > o 
F lace if elbow lee ves are un pre se 
—* becoming. Either a narrow =—— - : 
[ or a wide draped girdle of ACS. if ee) 
é aped girdle o PPE 
4 Ee € “ i > 7 i 2a 
Le, deeper mauve libe rty satin ELDERLY LADY’S TRAVELLING OR STREET suIr of gray cloth M 


I/ finishes the waist. trimmed with gray taffeta; white vest and turn-over collar. = 
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comfort, cheer, coziness, and hospitality 

in our homes, we instinctively feel the 
need of a centre around which we and our 
friends may gather, a spot which will draw the 
incoming guest intuitively towards its warmth 
and brightness as if the host or hostess were 
already present to extend the welcoming 
hand of hospitality. The glow of a reading- 
lamp in the evening and a cozy chair drawn 
up beside a table laden with magazines and 
books suggest the delights of more informal 
intimacy, but the sparkling fire with its semi- 
circle of glimmering light and inviting 
warmth draws to its very heart all who ap- 
proach, suggesting dreams and tales of fancy, 
bits of gossip about one’s neighbors, or the 
revelation of one’s own heart secrets. With 
the lights turned low it is the time and place 
for tales of ghostly happenings, or, with faces 
obscured, for the expression of hopes and fears 
which we hardly dare breathe in the broad 
daylight away from the mysterious fascina- 
tion of fire and candle lizht. Alone we may 
dream our dreams and build castles which 
the morning light will inevitably disperse, 
but the joy of doing it is ours, and the secret 
is between us and the fire. 

Years ago the delights of an open fire were 
appreciated, but, alas! in those days the disad- 
vantages were so great that the coming gen- 
eration received with open arms the suggest- 
ed improvements which led to bricking up 


|: our efforts to develop an atmosphere of 
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FIR-E PLACES 


THE AUTHOR 

the old fireplaces and substituting the hob 
grate and later the Franklin stove. Those 
unsentimental ancestors of ours thought only 
of being warm and of avoiding the smoke 
which would persist in pouring out into the 
room. Housewives wearied of cooking in tin 
ovens arranged before the fire and of lifting 
the heavy kettles from crane to crane, while 
the family were equally weary of burning one 
side of themselves to a cinder while the other 
slowly congealed. It is hard for us to be- 
lieve that those large open fires where it is 
said such huge logs were burned that it was 
necessary to drag them to the door with oxen, 
and where we have often been allowed as 
children to walk in and gaze up at the skies, 
were not as well adapted to heating as the 
small grates which we now have. They were 
too large, so that the heat went up the chim- 
ney instead of coming out into the room, al- 
though they had been made that size with 
the definite idea that the bigger the opening 
the greater the heat. Having reached the 
maximum size and appreciating their mis- 
take, they began to brick them up closer and 
closer, until in many cases the Franklin stove 
was placed in the opening, while later that 
was replaced with a solid fireboard and a cast- 
iron stove placed out in the room. The hot- 
air furnace and the steam-pipe soon followed 
these. Comfort was attained and then there 
was time to consider the sentimental and 
artistic charms of the old fireplaces as com- 
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FIRE-DOGS, 

















pared with those of the register and coil of 
pipes. There seemed to be no reason why 
we should not have both, so in the old houses 
the bricking was torn out, the chimneys were 
reconstructed on more scientific principles, 
and in the new houses the old designs were 
copied or new ones made. 

In the old castles or chateaux of Europe 
the fireplaces, large and adorned with beauti- 
ful and elaborate carvings, were the central 
features of the banquet halls. Here in this 
country the colonists made the fireplace the 
architectural centre of the room, and con- 
centrated their ornament there. The pilas- 
ters, or fluted pillars, on either side usually 
ran to the ceiling with beautifully propor- 
tioned panels and mouldings above the high 
narrow shelf. In fact, the shelf was not al- 
ways there, and the beauty of the proportions 
and finish great that it was not 
missed. If it could have been missed 
from all kinds of fireplaces in the years that 
followed, many crimes would have been saved 
that generation. Humanity seemed for a 
time to go mantelpiece and _ bric-a-brac 
crazy. They valued not the open fire, which 
was not always a possibility, to be sure, on 
account of the awkward necessity of a chim- 
ney, but the mantel above with its rare and 
wonderful chances for draping and loading 
with gilt clocks, Dresden shepherdesses, vases 
of all kinds and descriptions, photographs 
galore—in fact, all the treasured souvenirs 
of the family. An over-mantel mirror and 
innumerable nooks formed of the most elab- 
orate jig-saw tracery were demanded with 
one voice, The architect yielded only too 
readily to these demands, and we 
are still suffering from the 
committed as a result. If 
was no chimney at the exact 
where true art required a mantel- 
piece, it was very easy to make a false 
opening in the wall, with artificial lozs 
ever ready for lighting, deceiving no 
one as to their real nature. Gas logs 


was s0 


crimes 
there 
spot 


and asbestos fronts played an impor- ‘y 


tant part in this mantelpiece age. Gas 
logs are still omnipresent, and they are 
better than nothing on account of the 
color and heat, but for the asbestos 
fronts there is nothing to be said. 
The small basket grates for coal are 
irritating to one who loves the snap- 
ping, ever-varying play of the wood 
fire and of large logs as well, with the 
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liberty of poking them around on the and- 
irons to new life and interest, but the coal 
fire has its own charm and one may gaze 
into its brilliant depths with a fascination 
almost as great as for the wood fire. These 
coal-grates may often be removed and the 
hearth and fire-back prepared for the use of 
andirons and wood if one wishes. 

The building of a fireplace so that it will 
draw properly is a very delicate piece of work, 
and with the greatest of care is often not a 
success, so often, in fact, and the pathetic tales 
of smoking chimneys so frequent, that a 
company has been formed whose one object is 
that of remedying these evils. They under- 
take to guarantee that they will make any 
fireplace, no matter how mysterious the cause 
of its ailment, draw perfectly. There are 
many possible causes for trouble; the open- 
ing into the room may be too high or too 
shallow or possibly too deep. The throat may 
be too wide, the flue not high enough, or 
crooked so that the draught is not good, and 
to still further complicate the possibilities 
there may be a high building or even a hill 
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A CARVED FLEMISH BLOWER. 
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near by which will cause a down-draught. 
A hill a mile away from the house has been 
said to be the cause of more than one. When 
one considers all of these difficulties it seems 
a wonder that we have any successful fire- 
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SUITABLE FOR AN 
all. One surely cannot always 
overtop these obstructions, but it has been 
found possible to either build a small arch 
over the chimney or to construct the top of 
the flue in such a way that this difficulty may 
be overcome. The few essentials in the con- 
struction expressed in general terms are these. 
The back of the fireplace must slant in, form- 
inz a hood over the opening; the throat of 
the flue must be narrow and in proportion to 
the size of the opening, while there is a 
little shelf at the back of the throat and at 
the base of the flue which will catch down- 
draughts and turn them back. The fue 
must, of course, be straight or as straight as 
possible from that, point up, and its length 
must be dependent upon the other conditions. 

The backs of fire openings are built of 
brick, iron, soapstone, or tiles. The iron 
radiates the heat much the best of the four. 
Both the soapstone and the brick are good, 
but the tiles are apt to burn out quickly. The 
mantelpieces themselves are of many types, 
from those of elaborately carved Flemish 
oak transported bodily from the other side, 
and their copies through the simple Colonial 
types, and their adaptations and profana- 
tions to those of moulded brick and of rough 
stone. The guiding principles here, as in 


places at 





HOUSE. 


other parts of the house, are simplicity, good 


materials and workmanship, and appropri- 
ateness. The architectural lines must be 
simple and well proportioned, perfectly 


adapted to the uses for which the fireplace 
is intended, and also in harmony with 
the rest of the woodwork and the gen- 
eral character of the house. These 
regulations rule out the gingerbread 
work, the elaborately decorated brass 
and iron facings and backs, the unen- 
durable tiles with their brilliant colors, 
glazes, and realistic floral designs, and 
the heavy over-mantel effects. The 
inclination in fireplaces, as in other 
parts of the house, is toward over- 
decoration. The principal weakness 
which we have to-day seems to be for 
the brilliant tiles used in profusion 
everywhere. The dull ones are beau- 
tiful, and there are some fascinating 
designs modelled after the Persian 
and Dutch tiles, but one need not ex- 
pect to find any of great artistic value 
in a rented house or apartment cr at 
reasonable rates in the shops. What- 
ever they are, they must be used with 
restraint, and must adhere closely to the 
laws of harmony in color and character. The 
mottled yellow, red, and blue ones with a 
high glaze which one sees on all sides are 
hardly to be admired, especially when built 
up in tombstone effects to the top of the 
room, utterly out of proportion, and showing 
an expanse of tile which requires much in- 
trinsic beauty to be admissible under the best 
of conditions. Then there are the white man- 
tels based upon Colonial models, ornamented 
with wreaths and festoons in low relief and 
with sometimes an added touch of gilt or 
color. These are apparently sold by the whole- 
sale, as are those of golden oak built upon the 
same models, but one has only to study the real 
Colonial fireplaces to discover the weaknesses 
of the copies. The golden oak mantels make 
a specialty of pillar and heavy over-mantel 
effects, while there is frequently the added 
attraction of a little machine carving. These 
are all bad enough in themselves, but they are 
worse still when combined with incongruous 
woodwork —a mahogany mantel with oak 
woodwork and a white mantel with ash wood- 
work. There are innumerable possibilities in 
the way of combinations, and none of them 
are overlooked. With utter disregard for the 


rest of the room, the mantelpiece is evidently 
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selected for its own charms alone, much as 
one would select a picture or vase, and then 
transported bodily and put in place. Per- 
chance a Colonial mantel is found in a room 
with weathered-oak woodwork and furnishing, 
or a stone mantel with Colonial surroundings. 
There is a fitting place for each type, and in 
every case the proportions must be studied, 
the lines and decoration must be as simple 
as possible, and complete harmony must be 
maintained both in material and in character. 

The shelf of the mantelpiece of to-day is, 
fortunately, not as much abused as in those 
just past. Draperies are resorted to only as 
an absolute necessity, and even then they are 
not draped. mantels, not our own 
those of our forebears, for in- 
stance those of imitation gray or black mar- 
ble, must be concealed to be endured, but in 


Some 
crimes, but 


the case of that tragie necessity only plain 
simple scarfs are used which will be as in- 
conspicuous as possible, or perchance, if we 
are fortunate enough to it, a long 
piece of Oriental embroidery which is beau- 
tiful in itself and full of character so that it 
will add color and distinction to the room. 
As for mantel ornaments, they are as few 
and simple as possible, full of character and 
beauty, and entirely in harmony with one an- 
other and with their surroundings. 
possibly be 
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One may 
forgiven for not adapting one’s 
ornaments to the style of an elaborate jig- 
saw creation in the way of a mantel, but 
the adaptation may be made as gently as 
possible. The old rule for bric-a-brac always 
holds good. Each piece must be more beau- 
tiful than the place it occupies or it is in- 
excusable. The Colonial mantel requires only 
two candlesticks, whether of brass or silver, 
and possibly an old lustre pitcher or a piece 
of rare old porcelain. The rough stone 
mantel is relieved by a plaster cast or two, 
a dull rich pottery vase, and an old Roman 
brass lamp. Pottery, brass, artistic glass, 
a vase or two for flowers, never too much of 
anythinz, in fact as little as possible to take 
away the look of bareness, and always some- 
thing that is worth while in itself and not 
merely as a space-filler are desired. Few 
original suggestions may be offered for the 
space over the mantel. 
an artistic one 


It must be a mirror— 
a picture, a group of pictures, 
or a What else is there, and *what is 
there beautiful? This spot must be 
carefully studied and one’s choicest treasures 
placed there, for it is one of great prominence. 
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Strength, beauty, and individuality must 
characterize all that is placed there. The 
gilt mirrors are always beautiful and par- 
ticularly appropriate over a Colonial mantel, 
while some of the plaster bas-reliefs, large 
etchings, and beautiful paintings and photo- 


graphs are always a delight. In grouping 
beware of a square effect which would em- 
phasize too much the lines of the fireplace. 


Allow the lines of the group to slant in slight- 
ly as they approach the cornice, keeping 
always a strong central point for the group. 

The varieties of fireplace furnishings are 
many. The andirons are, of course, a neces- 
sity if wood is to be burned. In addition 
there must be the shovel, tongs, and poker, 
with some sort of a holder, the fender, bel- 
lows, and either a wood-box or a coal-seuttle. 
All of the fire-irons may be made of brass 
from the Colonial designs, the steeple top, the 
ball, the flame, ete., either antique or copies, 
or they maybe of some of the new designs 
in green bronze, wrought iron, or dull brass. 
The green bronze and the wrought iron are 
especially adapted to the rough stone fire- 
places. The Colonial designs speak for them- 
selves as to their particular adaptability. 
Some of the newer designs are very good and 
some very bad. Those that are simple, dig- 











4 COLONIAL 


TYPE. 


nified, and well adapted to their purpose are 
good, but there are many, especially those of 
wrought iron, which are overloaded with or- 
nament, hence to be condemned. The sets 
of tongs, shovel, and poker may have a sep- 
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arate holder of the same metal, one in which 
they may either stand or be suspended by 
hooks as they are in many cases, or there 
may be a large hook on the side of the fire- 
place itself which will support them. The 
bellows is usually of wood, more or less 
elaborately carved and with either long or 
short handles. Some beautiful specimens 
have been brought from Flanders. The coal- 
scuttle is usually of plain brass, but the wood- 
box has infinite possibilities in that the re- 
ceptacles used for that purpose were not al- 
ways intended for so humble a duty. It may 
be of hammered brass, carved wood, or copper. 
It may be new, but better still it may be old 
and full of sentimental associations. One 


beautiful carved chest for long logs was once 
cherished by a young Norwegian maid for 
Another, alas! was a 
Possibly a wood-box is not the place 
We can hardly 


her bridal trousseau. 
cradle. 
for sentimental associations. 
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help but feel both of these cases a desecra- 
tion, but they are interesting. The fire- 
screens are simple or elaborate. They may 
be of woven brass and of innumerable shapes 
of carved wood or even of Oriental embroid- 
ery mounted in wooden frames. One can 
hardly regard the latter as strictly practical 
guards against sparks, although they are suc- 
cessful shields against the heat. The more 
brass and copper one has about the fire the 
more beautiful is the play of the firelight. 
The charm is doubled and tripled, and if 
we may have the additional pleasure of 
watching the fascinating colors of hickory 
logs, and better still of driftwood—the bril- 
liant purples, greens, and yellows which fol- 
low one another in a brilliant and ever-vary- 
ing procession—we may indeed congratulate 
ourselves upon having resurrected the open 
fire and restored it to its proper place in the 
midst of our home circle. 
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ANDIRONS OF GREEN BRONZE IN NEW DESIGNS. 





DAWN 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


A sTREAK of light soft stirred— 


Thought, feeling for the word; 


It trembled—forth it broke, 


And out the glad day spoke! 











B ahs! Dish pel : 


plished housekeeper to furnish her family 

with a new breakfast dish each morning 
in the year, but she can give the same effect 
if she will only alter the appearance or the 
taste of the old dishes and judiciously inter- 
sperse them with new ones. This juggling 
will transform what is too apt to be the most 
indifferent meal of the day into the most ap- 
petizing one. 

The fruit which forms one of our break- 
fast staples too often is kept on the side- 
board from one meal to another, and 
so is served lukewarm. It is in- 
finitely better if kept on ice till 
needed, and then arranged, if not 
with its own leaves, yet with similar 
ones. Cantaloups should be well 
chilled, but never served soaked with 
ice-water, as is the case when lumps 
of ice are laid inside each half. 
Grapefruit should be carefully cored, 
and the pulp loosened at the 
sides. Even sliced bananas are bet- 
ter if they are extremely thin, and 
covered with powdered sugar mixed 
with lemon juice; while the familiar 
baked apple, served when fresh fruit is too 
difficult to obtain, takes on quite new fea- 
tures if it is cored, covered with a glazing 
of sugar and its own jelly, and stuffed with 
chopped nuts and raisins while it slowly 
bakes, and this dish is still further improved 
if a mound of whipped cream is placed in the 
centre of the dish with the apples. 


| is not possible for even the most accom- 









ty wy 


Grenier 


Cereals have had undue prominence in 
our breakfast menus, to the injury of many 
a good digestion. Those who habitually use 
them ought to be quite certain that, whether 
“steam cooked” or not, the grains are sim- 
mered overnizht; then, salted and _ served 
with cream, they are at least unobjectionable. 

One of the very best light breakfast dishes 
is a great improvement on its old-fashioned 
prototype: 


CODFISH BALLS 
Take a cup of desiccated codfish and pour 





MUSHROOMS ON ANCHOVY TOAST. 


boiling water over it; drain it well and while 
hot mix with an equal quantity of freshly 
cooked and hot mashed potato. Season with 
pepper only. Make a white sauce with a 
tablespoonful of butter, one of flour, and 
half a cup of rich, hot milk, or cream. Put 
all together and beat well, and then add two 
stifily beaten eggs. Have a kettle of hot fat 
at hand and take up a 
spoonful of the batter and 
pat flour around it, form- 
inz it into a soft ball; it 
should be too soft to 
handle. Drop from the 
spoon into the fat, and 
when light brown and 
puffy remove it and put into 
the oven on paper till all 
are ready. Serve with 
sliced lemon, on a _ nap- 


FRENCH CHOPS AND FRIED TOMATOES, kin. 
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FISH-BALLS 
Make exactly as above, only use, instead 
of dried cod, fresh cooked fish, or canned 
salmon, omitting the potato; pass a white 
sauce with the fish-balls. 





DATE 


WAFFLES WITH 
EGGS ON ANCHOVY TOAST OR MINCED HAM 

Boil hard as many eggs as will be needed 
and remove the yolks without breaking. Cut 
some small pieces of bread, toast them, and 
spread with anchovy paste or with deviled 
ham; either comes in little cans. Make a 
depression on each and put the hot yolk of 
the egg on each piece. Chop the white of the 
egg fine and mix with a cup of white sauce 
and pass this. Arrange the toast and eggs on 
a round platter with a pile of watercress in 
the centre. 


PRENCH EGGS WITH SPANISH TOAST. 

Take a cup of thick tomato, stewed with 
two slices of onion, minced, and half of a 
green pepper, and spread on buttered toast. 
Have ready a kettle of violently boiling wa- 
ter, and into the middle of this drop 
quickly an egz from the shell. Be careful 
not to let it go in gradually, but suddenly 
and all together. The motion of the water 
will make the egg round, like a ball, with the 
white perfectly concealing the yolk. Lay 
one such egg on each piece of toast and 
serve at once. A little vinegar and salt added 
to the water will season the egg. 


FRENCH CREAMED EGGS IN RAMEKINS 
Heat half a pint of thick cream and sea- 
son with salt and paprika. Stir into it hard- 
boiled egzs, chopped into even pieces, until 
perfectly stiff; then fill ramekins, or baking- 
dishes, put buttered crumbs over all, and heat 
in the oven, Serve with a bit of parsley in each. 


MAPLE SYRUP. 


FROGS’ LEGS, FRIED 

When fresh, there is no better breakfast 
dish than frogs’ legs. To prepare it, skin 
them, dip each in milk, sprink!e with salt and 
pepper and then with flour. Put into a wire 
basket and set this in boil- 
ing fat till the legs are 
brown. Serve on a napkin 
with watercress or lemon 
slices. 

MUSHROOMS, POULETTE 

Peel the mushrooms and 
simmer in a_ very little 
water to which a teaspoon- 
ful of butter has _ been 
added, with salt and pep- 
per. When tender add a 
half-cup of cream, and as 
soon as hot take the dish 
from the fire and stir in 
the well-beaten yolks of two eggs; replace on 
the fire and stir till it thickens and serve. 

Solid meats are seldom seen at breakfast 
nowadays, but if one must have them try 


FRENCH CHOPS WITH FRIED TOMATOES 

Have the chops small and delicate and 
well scraped. Broil lightly, sprinkling with 
salt, pepper, and chopped parsley mixed with 
melted butter. Slice large tomatoes and dip 
each in flour seasoned with salt and pepper; 
fry till brown. Put the chops in the centre of 
a platter, the bones crossing, and arrange the 
tomatoes each end, with parsley 
Broiled chicken with fried tomatoes 
also makes a delightful breakfast dish. 


across 


sprigs. 


BROILED SMELTS 

Get the largest size and split them length 
wise. Rub each one with melted butter and 
sprinkle with salt; rub the gridiron well with 
salt pork and broil very quickly, so they will 
not dry; arrange on a platter and put a tea- 
spoonful of melted butter mixed with lemon 
juice and chopped parsley over each. 


SWEETRBREADS AND BACON 

Stew and blanch the sweetbreads and cut 
them into round slices as large as a silver 
dollar; get small skewers and put on a slice 
of sweetbread and then a bit of bacon of 
similar shape and size till the skewer is full: 
sauté lightly in a hot, dry frying-pan in the 
fat of the bacon, till all are brown. 
on strips of buttered toast, with lemon. 


Serve 
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CORN-MEAL PUFFS 
Sift and mix a cup and a half of yellow 
corn meal and as much flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter of a cup of sugar, 
and two teaspoonfuls of 


baking-powder. 





APPLES WITH NUT STUFFING 
Beat well the volks of two eggs and add half 
a pint of rich milk or thin cream and mix 
with the meal. Beat hard for three minutes, 
and then fold in the stiff whites of the eggs. 
Bake in little gem-pans in a hot oven. 


, GOLDEN FRUIT MUFFINS 

With two cups of corn meal mix a cup of 
flour, four teaspoonfuls of sugar, two of bak- 
ing-powder, add half of one of salt, with a 
tablespoonful of butter, a cup and a half of 
milk, two eggs beaten separately, and a cup 
of any kind of fruit, peeled and sliced, or a 
cup of berries. Put together as above, the 
whites of the eggs folded in last. A part of 
the flour may be put over the fruit to pre- 
vent its settlinz. 


DATE WAFFLES 

Separate two eggs and beat the yolks very 
light. Beat into them half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of sugar and one of 
butter, and rub all to a cream. Add a cup 
of milk and one and a half cups of flour sifted 
with a teaspoonful of baking-powder; beat all 
till smooth, add a cupful of chopped, floured 
dates, and last fold in the egg whites. Bake 
in a waffle iron, and as soon as each piece is 
done spread it with softened butter mixed 
with powdered sugar and the grated peel of a 
lemon, or serve with maple syrup. 


POP-OVERS 
Mix two cups of white flour with a tea- 


AND WHIPPED CREAM. 


milk and 
put these 
a smooth 
whites of 
Heat well some iron gem-pans and 
put the batter into these, filling 
them only half full. Bake half an 


hour and serve at once. 


spoonful of salt; take two cups of 
add the beaten yolks of two eggs; 
into the flour slowly till you have 
batter, and then fold in the stiff 
the eggs. 


DELICIOUS MUFFINS 
Take two cups of flour and mix 
well with two even teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder and half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs to a cup of milk and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter, and 
mix all with the flour, and then 
fold in the stiff whites of the eggs. 
Put immediately into hot gem-pans 
and bake nearly twenty minutes. 
By adding another egg to this 
rule a Sally Lunn is made, which 
may be baked in two cake-tins; when cooked 
butter one, and lay the other on top. 


ZWIEBACK 
Get from the baker some large rusks, and 
after they are at least a day old slice and 
toast them brown and serve very hot. 


CREAM TOAST 


Cut baker’s bread in even slices and re- 





THE 


MODERN FISH-BALL? 
move the crust. Slightly thicken a cup of 
rich cream and pour a little on each slice as it 
is piled, turning the rest over the whole. 


BOSTON BROWN-BREAD TOAST. 
Have the bread two days old; toast slowly 
till evenly colored and butter. This is es- 
pecially good to lay under poached eggs. 
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. is often said that children are more 
| difficult to entertain than are grown peo- 

ple, because they demand so much. But, 
after all, it is simple enough to plan for a 
successful party for 
children of any age if 
only sufficient games 
that 


be ready so one 
may follow another 
without the dreadful 


pause which chills en- 
thusiasm. The fatal 
words, “ What are we 


going to do now?” 


ought never to be 
heard. 
The flower - party, 


while not new, is one 
of those things which 
never fail to please. 
The little girls look so 
charming when dregsed 
as roses and lilies and 
poppies that they can- 
not help having a good 
time. The smal] gowns 
not difficult to 
make, since large pet- 
als may be easily cut 
from crépe paper or 
muslin and sewed on 
any white gown. A rose 
should have a full skirt 
and waist of pink pet- 
als, with green calyx 
leaves turning both up 
and down from the 
waist, to represent two 
flowers. A lily should 
have a skirt of broad, 
full white petals, with 
other wired petals ris- 
ing about her shoulders; she may carry a 
branch of lilies. The poppy is dressed much 
the same way as the rose, with many petals 
and a green calyx. Each of the little girls 
may complete her costume by wearing a 


are 





FLOWER-TRIMMED STAFFS FOR THE 
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wreath of flowers matching her gown. As 
boys hate dressing up as much as girls like 
it, they may come in ordinary party clothes, 
but may help themselves often to flowers 
lying ready in a con- 
venient place, giving 
to each girl one that 
matches her dress as 
she is asked to join a 
game or to dance. 

A pretty aid to a 


party is to have the 
girls all come with 
butterfly wings made 


of bright-colored and 
painted paper fastened 
on their shoulders, or 
the hostess may herself 
prepare the wings, pin- 
ning them on as some 
pretty dance suggests 
it. If the whole af- 
fair is to be a butter- 
fly- party the invita- 
tions should bear some 
suggestion of the idea 
on the paper on which 
they are written. 
Begin by giving 
each boy a long paper 
trumpet tied with rib- 
bons, and each girl a 
light wooden wand 
rolled in colored paper 
and tied with a bunch 
of flowers. The girls 
then sit in a circle 
about the room, and 
the boys pass from 
one to another till they 
select those they wish 
for. partners. Each 
boy then drops on one knee before the 
chosen little girl and blows a note or two, 
and the girl either waves him away or gives 
him her hand. When all are paired, Sir 
Roger de Coverly or a Virginia reel is 


GIRLS. 











CHILDREN’S 








A NEW KIND OF JACK HORNER PIE. 


danced, the wands and trumpets being used 
to form a sort of bower as the different 
couples pass under. 

A hunt is always an amusement. Small 
parcels may be tied up with colored papers, 
and the children can be given slips of paper 
they are to match in the bundles, which, when 
found, may contain trifling gifts. 

“Three Black Crows” is a new game which 
is lots of fun. Three balls of cotton covered 
with colored paper must be ready for each 
child; these are to be distributed, and then 
the children stand in a circle, with one child 
in the centre. This leader calls, “ Three black 
crows are in the corn! Peck—peck—peck!” 
As he says these words he touches three of 
the children, who fall back four feet behind 
the circle, and face the same way, ready to 
run. Then the leader calls, “The farmer 
shoots them every dawn! Crack—Crack— 
Crack!” and with the last word the children 
face about and throw the cotton balls after 
the flying crows. The first one hit becomes 
VOL. XL.—6 


BIRTHDAY 





the leader, and the others take their places 


PARTIES 


in the circle again. 


For small children there is a new 
Tlorner pie which is charming. A great ball, 
three or four feet in diameter, is made of 
light wires twisted in shape and covered with 
paper, with a number of little gifts tied up, 
each one fastened to a ribbon which falls out 
Then 


of a hole in the under side of the ball. 


flat paper roses are pasted all over the out- 
side. This is suspended from the ceiling; 
the children are given the ribbons and warned 
to hold them lightly without pulling, and 
have a pretty in-and-out dance, and at its 
close all are told to pull the ribbons, when 
down comes a shower of gifts from the ball. 

A new and quiet game of hide and seek is 
The children sit in a circle 
on the floor, and one child leaves the room 
and hides, calling, when hidden, “ Cuckoo! 
The rest must sit still and guess 
where the child is, guided by the calls which 
keep on from time to time. 
place is guessed the one who is right hides, 


called = Cuckoo.” 


Cuckoo!” 


and the other comes back to the circle. 


After the games and dances comes the 
most important event of the evening, the sup- 
per. As the dishes are necessarily limited in 





THE 


PAPER HORNS FOR THE BOYS. 


Jack 


As soon as the 
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A MINIATURE 


LAKE 


number, a good deal of pains may be taken 
to have the table pretty indeed. A 
centrepiece which never grows stale to chil- 
dren is the nfiniature lake. The prettiest 
one is made with an oval mirror surrounded 
by smilax, with every sort of boat, with sails 


very 


and without—steamboats, gondolas, rowboats, 
and ferry-boats—lying on the surface, and 
little ducks, 
standing 


flamingoes, geese, and 
about the edge. Another centre- 
piece is arranged with a line of low, growing 
plants up and down the table, with couples 
of dolls, boys and girls, dressed in the na- 
tional costumes of various countries appar- 
ently walking back and forth. Still a third 
may be arranged with Japanese dolls stand- 
ing about the tableseach by a lighted candle, 
as though supporting it. 

The birthday cake is always hailed with de- 
light when it comes in lighted with its little 
candles, but here is a new idea: make little 
scalloped cakes and frosc them, and then put 
in each the very tiniest of tapers, as many 
as the birthday requires, 
and serve one, with these 
lighted, on a plate to each 
child. 

The most charming thing 
about any meal is a sur- 
prise connected with it, 
and in this supper there 


swans 


are several, of a simple 
character, easily prepared 
and intended for’ the 


smallest children: 


Clam broth in cups with whipped cream. 
Animal crackers. 
Creamed chicken; rolled sandwiches. 
Small cups of cocoa. 
Paper roses with plain ice-cream concealed in 
them; little cakes. 


AS A CENTREPIECE. 


BROILED SQUABS AND GREEN 


Put the chicken into small 
square boxes with covers and 
glue a tiny downy chicken 
on the cover of each. Serve 
the sandwiches tied with 
ribbons, and the cocoa in 
little after-dinner coffee-cups 
with little spoons. Get some 
large paper roses and re- 
move the centres, fitting a 
little paper cup in each, and 


laying the flat centre on 
again when it is served; 
pass the plates with the 


little lighted eakes with this. 

For children a little older who wish a sub- 
stantial evening meal this will be a 
menu: 


good 


Bouillon with hot crackers. 
Creaméd oysters in little paper cases. 
Sliced cold turkey with creamed potatoes. 
Rolled sandwiches and cocoa. 

Celery salad in big red apples, 
Ice-cream, sliced and cut with a fancy cutter; 
eake; candies. 


The 


salad 


may be omitted if the supper 
is too elaborate, but children always de- 


light in it, especially if the apple is so care- 
fully cut as to show no mark of the knife. 

For a luncheon for zirls of fourteen have 
the room darkened and light the table with 
candles in individual sticks. Have a group 
of growing plants in the centre. Five courses 
should certainly be enough. 


Chicken bouillon with whipped cream. 





PEAS. 


Creamed oysters in cases; rolled sandwiches 
Broiled squab with French pease and creamed 
potatoes; little biscuit. 

Fruit salad in oranges and bananas. 
Ice-cream with candied cherries; 

cake; cocoa, 


sponge- 




















ILLUSTRATED BY 


INGLING sleigh-bells and a handful of 

confetti snow showered by our hostess 

greeted us as we entered the holly bower- 
ed hall,—a wintry suggestion which the open 
fire, roaring genially over a massive Yule 
log, and steaming bouillon passed in wee 
cups promptly dissipated. 

The company was that ideal one for a Yule- 
tide party, a family reunion.  Boarding- 
school zirls and college youths home for the 
holidays, with “aunts, cousins, and _inti- 
mates,” as one of the young people expressed 
it; elders ignoring for the nonce their forties 
and fifties and ready for a romp with the 
youngest. 

The fun from the first was very spirited, 
without adhering to any special plan. 
First of all we had a lively riddle-bee, 
conducted exactly like the old-fashioned 
spelling-bee, with conundrums to answer 
instead of words to spell. 

We drew slips with numbers: written on 
them to decide respective 
positions in the line, and 
the mistress of ceremonies 
proposed riddles for each 
to Those who 
failed went down, and those 


one guess. 
who corrected them passed 
up, ending with a prize for 
the person who stood at the head of the 
line when the supply of riddles was ex- 
hausted. 

It is not necessary to have new riddles 
for this game, as everybody forgets, al- 
though any new ones that can be gathered 
up, especially if topical or timely, will add 
to the fun. Even such old-time favorites 
as “In marble walls as white as milk” and 
the historic pump-handle can be pressed 
into the service. A list of zood length is 
therefore not hard to arrange. 

Equally good fun, though quite different, 
was a chestnut-hunt played in a new way 
with music. The introduction of the 
musie was a clever invention of our host- 
ess, and as I have not seen it at other 
parties it is worth describing. 


GEorGE F. KERR 


The big French chestnuts for the search 
were hidden as usual, a few being distributed 
around the room where they could be seen, 
on the piano, mantel-shelf, window-sill, and 
bookcases. 

The men chose partners for the game, and 
each pair of partners received a little open 
basket, the handle tied with ribbon. We 
were then ranged in a line as if “going to 
Jerusalem,” but without the chairs, and 
marched around the room while some one 
played a lively air. When the music stopped, 


which was always suddenly, as in the old- 
fashioned game, a merry scramble for the 
began. 


nuts Intermissions in the music 










CARRYING 


THE GIFTS ON TEASPOONS, 








SPRINKLED WITH PAPER CONFETTI LIKE SNOW. 


were never longer than half or three-quarters 
of a minute in duration, and no one was al- 
lowed to pick up any nuts after the first 
note for the continuation of the march had 
sounded, under penalty of losing all booty 
previously collected. 

Each man and girl worked together to fill 
their copartnership basket, and prizes were 
in waiting for the two who had most nuts to 
show when the game ended. The young lady 
received a pretty bureau box decorated with 
holly, and the gentleman a book on the folk- 
lore and customs of the season. 

We roasted the chestnuts in corn-poppers 
over the open fire before beginning on an- 
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other game. This proved to 
be a new sort of “tag,” to 
which the big square hall lent 
itself delightfully when the 
time came. 

Lots were drawn and the 
person who became “It” re- 
ceived a spray of artificial 
holly with which to tag the 
others. This was done by 
touching them lightly with 
the green, which, being store- 
made, was without thorns and 
did not prick. The next per- 
son tagged, instead of substi- 
tuting for the person first to 
be “It,” took the left hand of 
the person tagging him, and 
together they went in search 
of other victims. Both ends 
of the line had holly sprays, 
and the tagging prerogative. 

Any one caught by the 
second or third person cap- 
tured, joined the line in the 
same way. As the line be- 
came more tortuous and un- 
wieldy in its movements 
around the room, the fun be- 
came more hilarious, and the 
difficulty of escape greater. 
There was no prize attached 
to this romp. 

A guessing game was pro- 
posed while we recuperated 
from the tagginz. It proved 
to be an interesting one call- 
ed “The Bells of the New- 
year.” Little cards tied with 
ribbon from which depended 
pencils and quantities of tiny 
gilt bells, were distributed by the hostess. 
Each card had a set of questions, each to be 
answered by a word beginning or ending with 
the syllable “ bel.” I am giving a few of the 
questions to show the plan. 

A literary bell?—Belles lettres. A noisy 
bell?—Bellow. A bell of ‘Adam’s time ?— 
Abel. A bell that is blown’—Bellows. A 
city bell of Ireland?—Belfast. A Servian 
town bell ?—Belgrade. A bell of bells ?—Bel- 


fry. <A bell never peaceful /—Belligerent. 
An old-fashioned girl bell?—Annabel. A 


floral bell ?—Bluebell. 
Pezasus /—Bellerophon. 
A little silver bell for the desk was first 


A bell connected with 














prize, with a bell in hard chocolate for the 
second-best list. 

In another frolic we had we were obliged 
to carry holiday bundles around the room, 
using teaspoons to carry them with. The 
bundles were trifling gifts, silver bits for desk 
or bureau and similar objects, wrapped in 
successive layers of tissue, excelsior, and 
wrapping-paper, until they assumed unman- 
ageable proportions. 

The last wrapper in every case was white 
paper tied with scarlet ribbon with a piece of 
holly drawn through it. This made the game 
a very pretty one in point of color. Any one 
who successfully carried a bundle around the 
prescribed course was entitled to retain the 
present it contained. 

Then the Spirit of the Holly brought our 
fortunes for the new year. A _ beautiful 
young cousin of brunette type was especially 
lovely in the réle of the Spirit of the Holly. 

She wore 
flowing robes 
of some, cheap 
cotton goods, 
cheese-cloth, I 
believe, in 
green relieved 
with touches 
of red, with 
holly at her 
girdle and in 
her hair. The 
fortunes for 
the gentlemen 
were enclosed 
in white en- 
velopes, those 
for the ladies 
in blue, and the 
envelopes were 
heaped up in a 
large punch - bowl gar- 
landed with holly and car- 
ried aloft in imitation of 
the celebrated wassail. 
The mirth-loving nature 
of our host and _ hostess 
was plainly evident in the 
little predictions them- 
selves which, while written 
at random and perforce a 
trifle ambiguous, struck 
home in many cases and 
caused much laughter and 
fun for the listeners. 
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A passing game we played during one part 
of the evening was out of the usual, too, and 
was certainly amusing. Here some member 
of the household produced a quantity of little 
card calendars for the new year. The num- 
ber was not quite sufficient to “go round” 
the company, an intentional feature of the 
game. Four persons, if I remember correctly, 
found themselves empty-handed when the 
bell rang. This bell was a signal for the 
passing, the object being to find some one 
without a calendar and rid oneself of the 
one in hand by passing it on. No one to 
whom a calendar was offered was allowed to 
refuse it unless, of course, he already held 
one. If empty-handed he was obliged to re- 
ceive the unwelcome gift and try to get rid 
of it as quickly as possible. 

Each time the bell rang, which occurred 
at irregular intervals, making it impossible 
to caleulate, the passing ceased and all hav- 
ing empty hands won points 
to count towards the final 
prize. The man or girl hay- 
ing most points when the 
passing was over, received a 
leather-bound diary. The 
little calendars, their num- 
ber augmented, consoled 
those who failed to win a 
larger gift. 

Later on, the meaning of a 
eirele of cardboard which 
shrouded the face of the hall 
clock all evening was ex- 
plained. Slips of paper 
were passed with pencils, 
and every one guessed just 
how far off the new year 
was, giving the exact num- 
ber of minutes, etc.—for 
January 1st was drawing 
on apace, A little travelling- 
clock in a leather case re- 
warded the cleverest guess. 

Then came supper, where 
everybody’s health 
was drunk in hot 
spiced wine. The 
favors were cornu- 
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erings had been removed and the dainties served in sherbet-cups; creamed oysters with 
eaten, we found ourselves possessed of noisy bread - and - butter sandwiches and _ oyster 
little horns with which to weleome in the crackers; roast chicken, with potato cro- 
new year. quettes, cranberry jelly, and celery; pineapple 

This was done in concert on the stroke of salad with mayonnaise passed in a little 
twelve, just before the company dispersed. pineapple rind; ice-cream in the form of 

For supper we had fruit cocktails, made of little ecards wrought in colors and “ Wishing 
shredded pineapple and banana, with the you a happy New-year,” with cakes, coffee, 
juice of oranges and lemons, chilled and wafers, and cheese. 
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FRIENDSHIP 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


On, friends of mine, ask of me what you will 
For very loving’s sake. 
Your asking thrice the emptied coffers fill, 


Giving the more you take. 


No little joy I send you but returns 
A gladness that endures; 

Brighter the flame upon my hearthstone burns 
Knowing its light warms yours. 

Never can I be poor the while I pray, 
‘Share you my love and store.”’ 


I shall be beggared only on that day 


You ask of me no more. 














N the realm of needlework, as in every 

department of decorative art, there is an 

unceasing demand for novelty; and 
since there really is “nothing new under the 
Dame Fashion must frequently call 
back something from the past, presenting it 
in a different manner, thus giving it the ap- 
of something new. For a time 
beautiful hand-sewing was almost a lost art, 
but now we prize it again and aspire to re- 
produce some of the 
excellent work 
in our grandmothers’ 


” 
sun, 


pearance 


done 


days. 

Every and 
then garment 
which had been rele- 
gated to the past re- 


now 
some 


turns into favor 
again, but always 
with some modifica- 


tion to suit the taste 
of this more artistic 
age. The apron, for 
instance, which had 
been looked upon for 
some time as an arti- 
cle of utility merely, 
has 
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most strongly to the feminine mind is the 
dressy little affair for afternoon wear or for 
serving at chafing-dish parties, teas, ete. It 
may be made as elaborately or as simply as 
one chooses, provided the material be fine, 
dainty, and neatly made up. 

Appropriate materials for fancy aprons are 
sheer lawns, muslins, and handkerchief linens, 


used in combination with lace insertions, 
edgings, and wash ribbons. Swiss muslins 
and organdies’ in 


delicate colors, with 
lace ruffles, are ex- 
ceedingly pretty and 
easily made, re- 
quiring little trim- 
ming, as the material 
is sufficient in itself. 

A very. dainty 
apron may be made 
of white muslin with 
large polka-dots and 
the latter may be 
worked over with a 
light tint of cotton. 
The edge of the 
apron may be finish- 
ed with a muslin 


now become a ruffle and a beading 
thing of beauty, and through which rib- 
as it is also useful it bon is run, the rib- 
ought never to be bon also forming ties 
allowed to pass out for the waist. 
of style. One remembers, 
As a dainty gift A LACE-TRIMMED CHAFING-DISH APRON. perhaps, the quaint 
the fancy apron is silk apron worn in 


receiving marked attention, possibly because 
it is shown in such fascinating styles and is 
so well adapted to the needs of the period. 
There are not only the aprons for home wear, 
but little novelties for office use, such as the 
stenographer’s apron, ete. The latter is very 
useful for protecting the dress, and although 
it should be made in a thoroughly practical 
manner, yet a touch of daintiness should be 
given it which will add to the otherwise plain 
effect of the business suit required. 

The style of apron that perhaps appeals 





former days. Now we 
China, and other thin 
or trimmings of lace. 

broider initials 
apron. 

A practical fancy-work apron is one with 
deep pockets. This may be made in one piece, 
the lower part being turned up to form a 
long pocket which may be divided into see- 
tions. Linen and wash silks are as suitable 
as any material for an apron of this style 
which will require laundering. 


see aprons of pongee, 
silks, with embroidery 
A novel idea is to em- 


one’s or monogram on the 
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WITH DAINTY EYELET DECORATION. 


Very much of the artistic beauty of an 
apron depends upon its shape. Little round 
aprons are very dainty, and those cut with a 
quite sharp point in the front are exceedingly 
graceful. Many have little bibs and some 
have bretelles. These dressy aprons should, 
of course, be small, reaching scarcely to the 
knees. If made longer, the graceful effect is 
lost. 

Colored embroidery is quite the rage and 
may be effectively applied to aprons. Cotton 
is, of course, the most practical material with 
which to embroider. It may be obtained in 
very desirable colors which will stand laun- 
dering. 

The few designs for chafing-dish aprons 
here offered in styles that are attractive and 
practical, require no vast amount of work in 
their make-up. One can readily carry out 
these ideas from looking at the cuts. 

The first apron is made of fine India lawn 
trimmed with lace insertion and edging, the 
insertion applied in scrolls, with wheels work- 
ed in the loops. The lace ruffle is made quite 
full. The pattern is traced on the sheer lawn 
and the insertion applied in the following 
manner: It is first basted in place, then sewed 
to the lawn with very tiny stitches along its 
inner edge. A line of feather-stitching is 
then worked at the top of the insertion, the 
stitches extending just over the edge of the 
insertion. After the edging and insertion 
have been sewed together, the lawn is cut 
away from under the scrolls, turned back, and 


hemmed to the under side of the feather- 
stitching. The feather-stitching is worked 
with embroidery cotton and the wheels with 
linen thread. When stitching, start at. the 
belt on each side, working down to the middle 
of the apron’s lower edge. A line of feather- 
stitching covers the joining of the belt and 
apron, and the ends of the strings are feather- 
stitched and trimmed with lace. This design 
is equally pretty for an apron made of silk 
or linen trimmed with torchon lace. 

A little pointed apron made of white lawn 
has an embroidered medallion inserted in the 
point. There is a band of lace braid around 
the medallion, and the two are fastened to- 
gether with a few simple lace stitches. A 
line of feather-stitching is worked over the 
edge of the lace braid and a circle and scrolls 
of eyelets, joined together with stem-stitch 
complete this decoration. The medallion and 
lace braid are inserted in the same manner as 
described in the directions for making the 
first apron. A ruffle of muslin embroidery 
and a beading through which pink ribbon is 
run finish the apron, and there are long rib- 
bon ties. A row of feather-stitching is work- 
ed along the edge of the beading. The stitch- 





OF HEAVY LINEN WITH PINK DOTS, 

















ing and eyelets are worked in mercerized cot- 
ton (letter E is a suitable size). The fulness 
at the waist-line is adjusted by a row of tiny, 
hand-run tucks, the tucks graduated in length 
from the middle to the side. A very dainty 
little apron may be made after this model, 
using a few butterfly medallions for decora- 
tion. 

On another apron colored embroidery is 
used with good effect. This style of apron is 
now very popular, and it is extremely pretty 
for afternoon wear. It serves so well to dress 
up and protect a plain shirt-waist suit and 
the bit of bright color used in the em- 
broidery is very attractive, especially if the 
apron be worn over a dull-colored gown. The 
model is made of quite heavy white linen. 
The feather-stitching is worked with a light 
shade, and the dots with a deeper tint, of 
salmon-pink embroidery cotton. The sim- 
plest form of feather-stitch is used, and the 
dots are raised by working them twice over. 
Linen torchon lace is used for trimming the 
edge. One of the chief recommendations of 
this apron is that it is made of such durable 
materials. If one desires a more elaborate 
apron after this pattern, fine muslin and 
Valenciennes lace may be used. A white 
pongee with colored embroidery would be 
very pretty. Attractive colored aprons may 
be made, using chambray or light-weight 
linen trimmed with linen lace, the em- 
broidery done with white mercerized cotton. 
Cream crash and écru linen trimmed with lace 
of the same color are quite effective, and on 
these the colored cottons show to advantage. 
These colored aprons are most useful to the 
young hotsekeeper. A very pretty apron for 
a child may be made after the style of the 
model, the apron part, of course, being full 
and made straight across the bottom. 

The fourth apron is made from an un- 
usually well-fitting pattern, one that lies per- 


FANCY APRONS 









A FITTED LACE-TRIMMED APRON. 


fectly smooth at the waist-line. It is made 
with three gores, the zores fastened together 
with lace insertion and edging. At the bot- 
tom of each gore is inserted a little lace flow- 
er. The gores are first hemmed (a very tiny 
hem) down the sides and the lace is sewed 
on so far as to just cover the hem. The out- 
line of the flower is traced on the lawn and 
the lace is basted in place, then sewed along 
its extreme outer edge to the lawn. After the 
wheels are made in the loops, the lawn is 
cut away, leaving just enough seam to be 
turned in toward the lace and hemmed down. 
An apron of colored lawn, in this style with 
white lace, is charming, or white with yellow 
lace, makes a pretty contrast. 
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TY FLLA W.GRAWFORD. 


N spite of the resurrection of numerous 

old-time effects in hand decorative work, 

and the increasing manufacture of new 
ones, lace continues to hold its own in all of 
the places where lace may be used. 

With a little skill and perseverance any 
woman may make for herself a collection of 
beautiful laces which will endure for genera- 
tions if properly made and cared for. 

The pieces illustrated here are all in what 
is known as “ Modern Point,” and are de- 
sirable over those to be found in the shops 
in that they are exclusive in design. 

In the general craze for fine hand-work 


laundering will be 


as frequent 
The stitches in all three pieces are of the 


necessary. 


simplest. In the crown, a new and beauti- 
fully frosty effect is produced by using the 
twisted bar with a picot midway, instead of 
the usual Raleigh bar. This laciness brings 
out the solid work of the fleur-de-lis design 


and the odd conventionalized leaves most 
clearly. The solid work may be in either 
Brussels or Sorrento. A _ pretty effect is 


gained for the narrow strip of lace for edging 
the front, by having every fourth scallop finely 
worked in contrast to the prevailing open 
ones. The buttonhole fagoting in this piece 





LACE TRIMMINGS FOR A BABY’S CAP. 


the babies are not neglected, and the most 
exquisite laces seem none too fine to the young 
mother, while a daintier gift than the little 
cap crown, with the scalloped edge piece for 
the front and lace ends for the strings, can- 
not be imagined. Put together with the finest 
linen or with silk tucked and embroidered 
at one’s pleasure, it is a cap fit for any 
little king or queen. The contrast between 
the material used and the lace is extremely 
pretty, and is not as common as the entire 
caps of coarser laces so often seen. The hem- 
stitched strings should be of handkerchief 
linen, and the lace points only tacked on, 


is repeated in the ends for the ties. Direc- 
tions for making this stitch can be found in 
an article in the Bazar of last August. 

Beautiful insertions for babies’ dresses 
ean be made by using the fine braids in 
parallel lines with half an inch or less space 
between them, and connected with the Ra- 
leigh bars or buttonhole fagoting. A mod- 
erately fine thread would be best here. 

The design for the crown alone is the 
ordinary size for the tumbler doily, and can 
be used in this way if desired. The lace cap 
may have a lace front also, the crown-shaped 
piece being suitable for this purpose. 

















LACES 





The scalloped edge following the slanting 
sides of this piece is unusual, the scallops 
alternating open and solid work, with a tiny 
open-work eyelet in the corner. To make 
the open-work eyelet make six or seven loosely 
twisted double button- 
hole radiatinz stitches 
from the inner edges of 
the space which is to be 
filled, and then draw 
them to an open centre, 
twisting twice into each 
loop and twice more to 
the edge on the single 


thread with which the 
work began. The solid 
stitch may be either 
srussels or Sorrento. 


Instead of the ordinary 
lattice-stitch to fill in 
between the parallel 
lines at the edge of the 
design, the Raleigh bars 
are used with exccllent A 
effect, corresponding to 

the background of the whole piece. It is not 
always a zood plan to fill in with a number 
of different stitches as in the crown shapes 
here. 

Sorrento fills the ivy-leaf shapes turning 
toward the centre of the piece. It might 
not occur to the beginner in lace that for 
the veining in these leaves the threads must 
be laid and worked solidly before the other 
stitch is put in, the side of the work 
next to the paper on which all braids should 
be basted is the right side when the work 
is taken off. 

Unless the hands are unusually free from 
perspiration, with a large piece of work cam- 
brie or tissue-paper should be basted over 
the parts first finished. There should be no 
knots in good work, either visible or invisi- 
ble. A buttonhole-stitch fastens the end of 
any thread in any place easily. 


as 


FOR BABIES 
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A great variety of stitches in one piece of 
work, though finely executed, does not neces- 
sarily constitute a fine article from all stand- 
points. There must always be the relation- 
ship between the parts, and always the best 





BORDER FOR THE BABY’S CAP. 


effect to be gained as a whole should be 
taken into consideration. To be really 
artistic, a piece of lace must express none of 
the effort at perfection put forth by the 
worker. The artist in lace has all her stitches 
perfect, but there is a fine discrimination 
between her work and an absolutely true 
article, by a fine needlewoman, whose pains- 
taking stitches show that they are painstak- 
ing. 

The second desizn illustrated. may form 
ends for a tie, applied on fine cream or. white 
Brussels net, chiffon, or handkerchief linen. 
It may also be used as a cuff design. It 
would be charming in black silk braid. 

This basting of each pattern to a medium- 
heavy piece of Manila paper is one of the 
first essentials to good work. Under no ecir- 
cumstances should printed paper be used, as 
it is very apt to rub and thus soil the lace. 
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A Woman’s Proper Science 

HE writes for the papers. That is her main occupation in life, ineidental 

S to which she performs the duties of wife, mistress of a household, and 

mother of three children. A neighbor, familiar with the extent and im- 

portance of her money-making occupation, ventured hesitatingly upon her 

premises one morning and, with becoming respect, for her mercenary aims, 
called out at a safe distance, “ Are you working?” 

“Oh no,” said the literary lady, appearing in the doorway. “Come in, come 
in. I’m not working this morning; I’m sewing.” 

There in a nutshell is the every-day economics of a domestic woman’s 
work. Because she is not paid for it, sewing for the family or any other 
form of household labor is not work. It is love, duty, boredom, slavery—any 
sort of a great number of things sentimental or ethical, but that it is an in- 
dispensable element of the world’s work how many women know? how many 
care? Then because this indispensable work done by women without pay 
in the family is not understood as being work, the woman who elects to 
neglect $25 worth of housework to do a $2 50 poem for publication gives 
herself airs of economic independence and never finds herself out, nor in 
general does the world find her out. Simon Newcomb lately, in setting forth 
the necessity of the development of the science of the cost of living, declared, 
so incomplete is our notion of this subject, that a new science of mathematics 
will possibly have to be provided to measure the equations involved. The 
latter point any conscientious housewife will readily admit. Whenever she 
strives to balance her household accounts she realizes that the science of the 
cost of living as applied in the practices of the average American family 
needs badly a new system of mathematics whereby 2 plus 2 shall equal about 
100 in reckoning one’s resources, while in calculating one’s balance it should 
be possible that 2 minus 100 equals 500. 

That every last trifle entering into household consumption, that every 
stroke of work done in the household, has money value is a fact presenting 
to the mind an array of figures which is at first bewildering. Yet it is upon 
the proper arrangement of these figures that the science of the cost of living 
rests, and the establishment of real economy in the household becomes possible. 
It is in a particular sense woman’s work to elaborate this science and to per- 
fect this economy. Sonya Kovalevsky and Caroline Herschel are eminent 
examples of what it is possible for women to do in science, even in that science 
so wholly free from personalities as mathematics. Why not, then, let women 
as a class, in private, in public, at home, at school, apply themselves to the 
systematic development of this great relatively unknown science of the cost 
of living? Data for the work is available in the every-day experience of 
every woman. The benefits will accrue immediately to women and to the 
family, while extending beyond to facilitate the operation of every business 
enterprise. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


as.  Adth | Aid 
The Man Problem 


_ now a new perplexity takes shape upon our intellectual horizon— 
the man problem. Some notion of its extent may be gathered from the 
widely separated points at which its appearance is heralded. Lately 
in Detroit, before a convention of factory inspectors, Mr. W. L. Bodine, of 
Chicago, who is superintendent of compulsory education in that city, read 
a paper seriously and sadly setting forth that woman is destined to be the 
ruling sex in the industrial sphere. Man, like the Indian, he declared, is 
dying out and being driven out before the advancing empire of woman’s 
work. The birth-rate among women workers, he said, is increasing and the 
death-rate decreasing, while the contrary prevails among men workers. Man’s 
sole hope in industry, as he perceived it, is to retire to tilling the soil and 
laboring in such gross forms of work as women naturally avoid. 

This looks gloomy enough for the future of man and economics. In art 
it seems to be even worse, in a way unsettling his hope of heaven. The 
Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal Church in New York has recently taken 
official action to the end of giving men their rights, so to speak, in art and 
in heaven. It was found that the sculptured angels adorning the Memorial 
Chapel of The Cathedral of St. John the Divine had the faces of women, and 
their white robes betrayed the forms of women. Jealous of the idea so im- 
plied, imputing to women only the right to be angels, the convention is re- 
ported as having formally ordered the sculptor to “ bring thirty or forty faces 
and figures in the Memorial Chapel into closer accordance with such names as 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael and Uriel.” 

The situation is new—shall one call it also alarming? At a first glance 
it would seem that men need not despair, that they have only to inaugurate 
a man movement,—organize clubs, make speeches, petition legislatures, and 
incidentally improve their minds by means of home-study clubs and higher 
education, as women have done in order to obtain emancipation. But cer- 
tain facts of the very glory of the conquering sex might well discourage 
mere man at the outset of his reform. What use? Official statistics of the 
United States, no less than its strenuous President, affirm that women workers 
are infrequent and insufficient mothers. How then can man expect success- 
fully to combat a reigning evil that in its nature all the time makes fewer 
and feebler men available for the man’s cause? The Diocesan Convention 
also found that the new heaven wherein only women angels are permitted 
to exist annihilates the very first necessary element of heaven—peace; the 
women angels in the Memorial Chapel are complained of as showing a de- 
cided lack of repose. What can possibly remain of heaven when women 
and men angels (assuming, perhaps without warrant, the survival of the latter) 
must battle for a place? However, there remains for our consolation this 
truth: The New Angel, like the New Woman, is talked about out of all 
proportion to her actual importance in the affairs of every-day humanity. 
For purposes of speech-making the one, as for the purposes of art the other, 
may be not without consequence, but we know that the conflict in the sur- 
vival of the fittest is not between man and woman, but between one human 
being and another without respect to sex, and the victory is now, as always 
it has been, to the one who is true to his or her destiny, whether as worker or 
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4 as angel. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 








THE ADVANTAGE A REFLECTION 
Mrs. Knicker. “ Then you enjoyed being sea- Moruer. “ Well, what is it?’ 
sick on the yacht?” Tommy. “ How lucky pumpkin pie ain’t made 


Mrs. Bocker. “ Yes; | knew I wouldn’t care if like doughnuts, with a hole in the middle!” 


the cook left.” 
j 


— é ANGELINA, “ GoopNess! MAUDIE, LET’s HURRY 
MISS PELICAN. “ O#8! THAT DREADFUL DOUBLE HOME! Dere’s WILLIE JONES TRYIN’ TO TAKE A 
CHIN! REALLY, 1 MUST BEGIN DIETING.” SNAP-SHOT OF US, AN’ ME LOOKIN’ LIKE bDIs!” 
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NEAR APPROACH 
Rev. Fourtuiy. “Have you 
been tried in the furnace of af- 
fliction ?” 
Knicker. “ Not that, but I’ve 
put the stove-pipe up in the fall.” 





AS USUAL 

“T suppose every one on the 
steamship with you had crossed 
the ocean before.” 

“ Yes, every soul on the boat but 
one.” 

“And what excuse did she 
give?” 

“She was born on the voyage 
over.” 








“T THINK Mrs. N 


1 CAN READ HER CHARAC- 
TER IN HER FACE.” 














**COURSE IT AIN’T REAL! 





WILLIE, WHAT A 
. PRESENT! ds Ir 





WHO DO YOU TAKE ME FOR— 
ROCKYFELLOW ?” 















‘t- chess YOU COULD REACH WITH THIS, SIR.” 
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NE of the most charming of the holiday 
O books published by the Harpers is Caro- 

line of Courtlandt Street, by Weymer Jay 
Mills, with illustrations in color by Anna 
Whelan Betts. The tale is a delightful one, and 
nothing could be more attractive than its presen- 
tation by the publishers. Thick paper, large type, 
decorated borders, exquisite illustrations, and a 
beautiful binding make it one of the best possi- 
ble holiday gifts for book-lovers. 

Booth Tarkington’s great novel, The Conquest 
of .Canaan (Harper & Brothers), is among the 
successful fiction of the season. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. Tarkington has ever done anything 
equal to this stirring story placed in his old and 
favorite field, an Indiana town. The Conquest 
of Canaan is a thoroughly American novel—in 
which the American qualities of strength, fresh- 
ness, and virility are paramount. Mr. Tarking- 
ton is, moreover, the master of his art, and he 
tells his story as only he can tell it. 

The Reconstruction of Religious Belief, by W. 
H. Mallock (Harper & Brothers), is a strong 
book upon one of the great issues of the present 
time—the contradictions between science and re- 
ligion. Every thinker should read and ponder 
over this superb handling of a vitally interest- 
ing theme. 

In American Diplomacy, by John Bassett 
Moore (Harper & Brothers), the author has gone 
brilliantly into the spirit and achievements of 
our diplomacy. No one knows better than he 
the subject he discusses; and it is doubtful 
whether any one else could have written of it 
at once so entertainingly and with such author- 
ity. American Diplomacy is sure to have wide 
recognition. 

Volumes four and five of Justin MeCarthy’s 
History of Our Own Times are among the au- 
tumn publications of Harper & Brothers. Vol- 
ume four carries the history from the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria to the Peace Conference 
at The Hague in 1899; volume five brings it 
from that period to the accession of King Ed- 
ward VII. Mr. MecCarthy’s histories are stand- 
ard works, admirably dispassionate in spirit and 
very interesting in style. The complete set of 
this history should be in every library. 

Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s great story, 
The Debtor, originally published serially in Har- 
PER’S BAZAR, is now brought out in book form by 
Harper & Brothers. Mrs. Freeman has never 
done anything better than this superb study of a 
most unusual and appealing type of man. It is, 
in fact, very probable that the best work she has 
ever done is in the chapter of The Debtor in 
which her hero, contemplating suicide, is brought 
face to face with the grimmest realities of life and 
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death. Against this sombre background a charm- 
ing love-story is portrayed, and the book ends as 
it should end, in the reformation of the hero and 
the happiness of his daughter and her lover. 
There is no question that The Debtor will be 
one of the most successful, as it is one of the 
best, books of the past decade. 

With Flashlight and Rifle (Harper & Broth- 
ers)—C. G. Schillings’s remarkable book—is one 
of the strong successes of the winter season. 
The book was a literary sensation in Germany 
upon its publication there, and in its transla- 
tion by Professor Zick it has lost nothing of 
its original power. Never before have such 
superb photographs been printed in connection 
with a book on hunting. The flashlight pictures 
showing wild animals in their native haunts will 
be found of vast interest by sportsmen of all 
countries. 

Two in Italy, by Maud Howe (Little, Brown, 
& Co.), is another of this author’s charming 
Italian studies. In Roma Beata, published last 
year, Maud Howe showed how lovingly and ad- 
mirably she could write of Rome. Two in Italy 
is more general in character, as its title suggests, 
but of equal interest. It is finely illustrated by 
John Elliott. 

Considerable interest is shown in the anony- 
mous book, Our Best Society, recently published 
by Putnams. It is not too much to say that 
the book has attracted the popular curiosity 
predicted for it by its publishers. The charac- 
ters are said to be drawn from life, and this 
is obviously true in several instances at least. 
Moreover, the style of the book is good; and 
the author shows considerable knowledge of the 
leading social and literary sets in New York 
city. Those persons who have the privilege of 
moving in these sets find Our Best Society rather 
absorbing. 

A charming little book is Mr. Burges John- 
son’s Rhymes of Little Boys (Crowell). Mr. 
Johnson is well known to the readers of the 
Harper periodicals, and he has included in this 
attractive volume some of the best poetry about 
children which he has published during the past 
two years. Small boys will delight in it and 
so will their admirers. 

Red Fow, by Charles G. D. Roberts (Page & 
Co.), is the author’s latest nature book, and, 
like the others, is admirably illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull. The scene of Mr. Rob- 
erts’s latest story is the backwoods district of 
eastern Canada, and the fox whose experiences 
he relates is a marvellously strong and clever 
fox, who escapes pitfalls and traps with extraor- 
dinary skill. Young readers will follow his 


career with great interest. 
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are not made of either Grapes or Nuts. 


But of the selected e’ements of Wheat and Barley. 










The name was suggested by the Grape Sugar which is 
produced by the processes of making, in which the starchy part 
of these grains is changed into what is technically known as 
Grape Sugar (really pre-digested starch) which is in the 
most perfect state possible for easy digestion. 





Therefore, the person with a weak stomach has a per- 
fect food in 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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friend recently, “how very few people 

know how to hang pictures? Now I 
was brought up,” he continued, “to regard the 
way in which pictures were hung in a house as 
one standard of the degree of cultivation of the 
inmates; but I have had to give up that idea, 
for many people who have had every advantage 
of education and training seem to have no idea 
of the first principles of picture-hanging.” When 
one’s attention has been called to such a thing 
it is astonishing how many examples one runs 
across to confirm the theory. The writer has 
been struck by the number of people who hang 
their pictures too high. Unless a person is un- 
usually tall a safe rule for hanging pictures is 
to have the middle of the picture on a level with 
one’s eyes. It is better to have a picture too 
low than too high. There is also a tendency 
to regard a picture as a piece of furniture, and 
hang it somewhere on the wall because “ it fits 
in well there,” or because “it fills up that 
corner” quite withowt regard for proper light- 
ing. I have in mind one house where two water- 
colors painted by distinguished artists and cost- 
ing undoubtedly very many dollars are hung in 
such a way that, owing to the reflected light on 
the glass over them, not one person in twenty 
could have any idea of even what they are sup- 
posed to represent! On meekly suggesting to 
their owner that the light on the other side of 
the room would display them to much better ad- 
vantage, the answer was, “ Perhaps, but they 
balance the room better where they are.” To 
the real picture-lover this is hardly short of 


- [L's you ever notice,” queried an: artistic 


profanation. 
It is often difficult to think of hot dishes 
suitable for young children or very delicate 


adults who are restricted to a light diet at 


night. As a change from mushes and gruels try 
Panada. Break a couple of stale rolls into a 
saucepan. Pour in sufficient water to cover the 


bread, let it boil for five minutes, stirring well. 
Add half a teaspoonful of salt, and a large 
spoonful of butter. Take from the fire and just 
beforc serving add the yolk of an egg beaten 
light. Serve in a heated bowl. The Panada may 
be made with milk, but is more digestible made 
with water. 

Many children are martyrs to chilblains. 
There are numerous household remedies more 
or less efficacious for the painful but not serious 
malady. Perhaps the best of these is to soak 
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the feet in hot water in which potatoes have 
been boiled with a great deal of salt. A surer 
remedy, however, is to bathe the feet with a 
lotion made of one drachm of castile soap, two 
drachms of aromatic ammonia, and two ounces 
of tincture of cantharides. 

Spirits of camphor will take white spots from 
varnished wood. 

Childrer like to find coral reefs of currant 
jelly in the yellow sea of “ floating island” 
—grown people too, for that matter. 

To cleanse Madeira doilies pin them carefully 
on to flannel stretched on a board, and pat with 
very thin gum-arabic water. 

For ink spots on carpets use milk, sponging 
well, and washing the sponge between applica- 
tions. Take the milk out afterwards with clear 
cold water. 

When decanters or carafes become so dis- 
colored inside that shot or fine coals will not 
cleanse them, fill the bottle with finely chopped 
potato skins. Cork tightly and let the bottle 
stand for three days, when the skins will fer- 
ment. Turn out and rinse. The bottles will be 
as bright and clean as when new. 

As far as possible substitute agate-ware pitch: 
ers in the kitchen for the heavy stone ware. 
They are not only lighter, but more durable. 

A new device in egg-beaters is a glass jar on 
top of which the egg-beater is screwed. The eggs 
being beaten in the jar, are saved from waste 
and dust and can be beaten more stiffly in 
less time than by the old methods. 

“ What ever is this?” asked a curious woman 
of a housekeeper who always has the latest con- 
trivances. “ This” was a brush about the size 
of a stove-blacking brush; it had a wooden 
handle, and to the handle was attached a rubber 
tube. “Oh, that is to wash dishes with,” said 
the housewife. The wooden handle is hollow, 
you attach the rubber tube to your hot-water 
faucet, and the water runs down through your 
brush. Rub your brush with soap and scrub!” 

For home dressmaking a long swinging mirror. 
popularly known as a “ cheval-glass,” is of 
great assistance. These are expensive, and for 
those who feel they cannot afford the luxury 
a good substitute is a long looking-glass fastened 
to a door. While such a glass does not have 
the freedom of motion of the other, still by 
opening the door one gets angles of vision which 
are most helpful, especially in regard to skirts. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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FIT—PROMPT SERVICE 


“I received my suit, and am greatly pleased with it. The material is much better than I thought from the 
sample, and the fit is all I could desire. I am much pleased with your promptness, and when I think of the weary 
hours spent in dressmaking rooms which I have thus avoided, I am truly thankful.” 


Mrs. Fobn A. Tucker, Canton Avenue, Mattapan, Mass. 


The above letter is a specimen of hundreds we 


are receiving weekly. 


It shows that, strong as are the claims we 
make, they are more than fulfilled. 

It is this satisfaction, expressed so enthusias- 
tically by thousands of discriminating women 
whom we have fitted by mail, that enables us 
to make this liberal offer: 


“We guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 


Suits and Cloaks 
Made to $6 {0 $95 need ttade 


Write for our Style Book and samples of material— 
sent free. They show you what New York women are 


wearing. 


The samples are selected from over 400 materials, 
the most stylish fabrics designed for this season's wear. 
The Style Book illustrates and describes over 150 


fashionable designs: 
Visiting Costumes, - 
Tailor-Made Suits, - 
Separate Skirts, - - 
Rain Coats, - - - 
Jackets and Cloaks, 


- $6.00 to $20 
- $7.50 to $25 
- $3.50 to $12 
- $9.75 to $20 
- $5.75 to $25 





to any part of the United States our new Winter Style Book, showing the latest New York 
We Send Free Fashions, and containing simple directions for taking measurements correctly; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the Newest Materials. 


Send us your name and address and simply say: ‘‘ Send me your Style Book and Samples,’’ and be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire. Write to-day; you will receive them by 


return mail. 





Waist No. s0-P. $1.00 








Shirt-Waists, $1.00 
ADVANCE SPRING STYLES 


To introduce our new Shirt-Waist Department, we are offering a 
line of the prettiest and most fashionable Ready-made Shirt-Waists at 
unheard-of prices. Our waists.are made of Lawns, Batistes, and China 
Silk, handsomely trimmed with lace and embroidery. 


Waist No. 50-P.—This beautiful advance Spring model of a lingerie waist is made ot 
white Persian lawn with a front yoke of Tom Thumb tucks, decorated with medallions and out- 
lined with Val lace Vandykes; tucked mitaine cuffs and collar correspond; button back; long 
or short sleeves. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Price, $1.00; postage 15 cents. In ordering, 
state bust measure, and whether long or Short sleeves are desired. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied 


We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to $3.00, illustrated 
in our new Shirt-Waist Supplement—sent free on request. Be sure to 
say you wish the Shirt-Waist Supplement. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 17 Years 
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A practical housekeeper of much experience 
declares that flannels can be prevented from 
shrinking when washed by being rinsed in very 
hot water and being allowed to remain in the 
water until it is almost cold. Of course flan- 
nels should never have soap rubbed on them, 
but be scrubbed out in soap-suds. 

When making her good resolutions for the new 
year, let the housewife include in them the 
earnest determination to be systematic. It is 
just on this rock, lack of system, that so many 


housekeepers come to grief. Those among us 
who have naturally orderly and _ businesslike 
minds are constantly being tried (sometimes 
almost beyond endurance) by the _ shiftless, 
happy-go-lucky households about us. When we 


have been called in to straighten out matters 
for the twentieth time and venture to gently 
suggest that a little method and forethought 
might have averted the crisis, we are met with 
the assurance that in our households system 
and order may answer very well, but that in 
this instance circumstances, ete. We all know 
the rest! Now it is true that there are few 
branches of business that are liable to more 
sudden emergencies and that need to be con- 
ducted on more elastic lines than housekeeping. 
“System” does not mean a cast-iron rule of 
procedure that is to be carried out whatever 
happens, but it does mean keeping watch of 
things. It does mean keeping accounts, making 
lists instead of trusting to one’s memory, dividing 
the work of the house to the best advantage, 
and above all allowing an ample margin for the 
unexpected. “ Easy-going” people are usually 
at bottom very selfish people. They often have 
a superficial charm which deceives, but they are 
“ easy-going” because it is less trouble to them- 
selves, and they rest secure in the conviction 
that when things do go wrong some kind friend 
who is not “ easy-going ” can be induced to help 
them out. If we could all only realize that 
every lack on our part must be made up by 
some one else, and often by an already over- 
burdened some one else, we would try in the 
coming year to carry our own burdens and 
hold ourselves up to a definite standard of 
order and system. 

There is no more difficult problem confronting 
the decorator or furnisher than how to make 
attractive a room in which the proportions are 
not right. Many city drawing-rooms have this 
fault; they are much too long for their width. 
One despairing woman exclaimed, on seeing her 
new parlor, “I shall furnish it like a Pullman; 
there is nothing else for it!” A clever house- 
wife tried an experiment on one of these long 
narrow rooms which turned out very well and 
has been much admired. She marked off a 
quarter of the room, including the back win- 
dows, and had a raised floor put in. The extra 
floor was only eighteen inches higher than the 
other, but it seemed more, as it was led up to 
by two broad but shallow steps. The back win- 
dows had a southern exposure, and about them 
were placed stands of plants; at one side was 
placed the writing-desk, parti-"ly hidden from 
the main room by a tall sc placed on the 
regular floor. The effect of it all was to shorten 
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the room and to give apparently more width. 
Oddly enough, too, the general impression was 
that a bay window had been built on. The 
two steps have not proved an inconvenience. 

It seems to be one of the unwritten laws that 
every family shall have a medicine-closet. It 
may be that no one is ever ill and that the 
bottles, like the books “no gentleman’s library 
should be without,” are never opened, still there 
they are and we have the comfortable feeling 
that we are doing the correct thing in having 
them! So we are, too, for if we do want them 
we want them in a hurry! What one begs of 
the housewife is not to.give up her drugs, but 
to put them out of hen of inquisitive young 
persons, and also not to put poisons with medi- 
cines. Carboliec acid is a poison, and in neither 
its erystal nor its liquid form should it ever 
be put among the household remedies. This is 
true also of all cleaning fluids and disinfectants. 
Neither should lotions or liniments be put with 
medicines to be taken internally. This seems 
like rudimentary advice, but for proof of how 
careless in this regard the most careful people 
ean be, one has only to read the daily papers. 

There is nothing so handsome or so satisfac- 
tory in the way of a fire screen as those made 
of plate-glass. The glass is set in either wood 
or metal. Wrought iron makes a particularly 
effective frame. These screens have only two 
drawbacks—they are rather heavy to move, and 
care must be taken not to put them too near a 
hot fire, as they have been known to fly to pieces 
when so placed. 

The housewife who starts out to buy mat- 
tresses will of course go to the most reliable 
place she knows, for no piece of house fur- 


nishing offers such temptations to unworthy 
dealers. Nothing is easier than to give a hair 


mattress a coating of superior hair while the 
inside is of the worst quality, knowing well 
that until the bed is made over the fraud will 
not be discovered. Having found her honest 
maker, the buyer will then be confronted with 
the question as to what quality of hair she de- 
sires. The white, she will be assured, is the best 
(and most expensive), then comes the gray and 
then best black, and black. Now, as a matter 
of fact, the white hair is not the best for wear. 
It looks very attractive, but one does not gaze 
on the interior of one’s mattresses. It is softer 
and “mats” much more quickly than does the 
black or even the gray hair. While many of us 
have learned this fact from experience, we may 
not all know the reason for it, which is that the 
white hair is black hair bleached and that the 
bleaching process takes much of the spring out 
of the hair. The “best black” hair, which 
should mean all long mane and tail hair, will be 
found the most satisfactory in the long run. 
Have the mattress neither too heavy nor .too 
light. If the former, bed-making becomes a 
burden. If the latter, the mattress will have to 
be made over very frequently. 

One of the newer fads for a card-party hostess 
is to have cards bearing her initial. The initial 
is placed in an ornamental wreath or medallion 
on the hack of the card. As the two packs used 
at each table should be different, to prevent con- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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How a TURKEY lasted a Week 















| ARMOURS 


: EXTRACT e% BEEF 


SUNDAY 


Served as a Roast 


The bird was basted with just a trifle 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef 





MONDAY THURSDAY 
This Roast Made a Stew A Delicious Pate 
Armour’s Extract of Beef gave Some use the Extract in the sauce 
it a rich flavor as well as in the Pate 
TUESDAY laced antes weit FRIDAY 
*Twas French Hash on Toast lad pepo We Had the Grilled Bones 
Armour’s Extract of Beef restored A The Beefy flavor of Armour’s Extract 


the original flavor greatly helped the sauce 






—_—_ 


"ruracrumcoe eee SATURDAY 


What’s Left went into a Soup 


Flavored with Armour’s Extract 
of Beef 


WEDNESDAY . 
A Rich Fri dea ds 
In vena, Gaiteieenin is Kikcago iS 


almost indispensable 





The BEST EXTRACT 
Oo 


The BEST BEEF 
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fusion in dealing, so care should be taken in 
selecting the cards, to have a variety. For in- 
stance, at one table one pack might be white with 
the initial in gold and the other blue with the 
letter in silver. 

How many housewives are there who can face 
the Ist of January with perfect unconcern? 
Who can say, “ As I owe no one anything, this 


time of bills has no terrors for me”? We are 
afraid there are very few indeed! It is a good 
deal more trouble to conduct life on a cash 
basis; there can be no doubt of that. Then, be- 


sides, one gets so little encouragement to do it. 
“The butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker,” 
all wise in their day and generation, so much 
prefer that we should have bills. Mr. Skinner, 
the butcher, feels more sure of our custom if we 
have an account, and does not fear that some 
fine day when the roast does not suit us we will 
betake ourselves to his rival across the way! 
Mr. Biskit, the baker, knows that if there is a 
bill we shall hesitate less about buying extra 
cake and pie than we would were we paying for 
them on the spot, while the candlestick - maker 
(whom we may take to represent the extras of 
life) knows that “you may charge it” is a 
formula that brings many dollars into his 
pocket! Now these worthies are no doubt ex- 
cellent men, but, after all, we are not conducting 
our households for their benefit. So let one of 
our good resolutions be to pay for everything 
each day as far as possible. Milk, ice, and gas 
bills there seems to be no way of avoiding, but 
the other charges can be met if one will take the 
pains. 

Not infrequently a door connecting two rooms 
is left almost constantly open. As it must some- 
times be closed it is not feasible to take it away 
altogether and substitute a porti@re. The blank 
space of door used in such a way is not orna- 
mental and much ingenuity has been shown in 
devising methods of concealing it. A favorite 
device is to hang on it one of the long Japanese 
panels. A new idea is to place on the door, about 
two-thirds of the way up, a china wall vase. 
Fill this with water and arrange in it long 
sprays of English ivy. If the water is properly 
renewed, the ivy will send out little rootlets, and 
while it will not grow, in the proper sense of the 
word, it will keep fresh and green all through 
the winter. 

Bananas are a fruit which is alternately 
lauded to the skies as being the most nourishing 
of natural foods or condemned as being the most 
starchy and indigestible of vegetables. As usual, 
there is much to be said on both sides. The na- 
tives of the tropies undeniably feed mainly on 
the banana and grow fat and sleek on this fare. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
these same natives almost never eat meat, and 
also that they have no narrow-minded prejudices 
against large abdomens. No one who has lived or 
even travelled in hot countries can ever forget 
the appearance of dusky humans provided with a 
“banana stomach”! Here at the north, where 
we eat a great deal of highly nourishing food, it 
is probably true that many people cannot digest 
this fruit. Let such try the banana cooked, and 
as a substitute for meat. Some of these cold 
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winter mornings give your family baked or fried 
bananas instead of eggs or chops. To bake the 
banana treat it just as you would a potato. Put 
it into the oven and bake it. Eat it out of the 
skin with a spoon. Some people like a little salt 
on it, some prefer sugar. To fry the fruit cut it 
lengthwise and fry as you would sweet-potatoes. 
Either way, serve very hot. 

There is much to be said in favor of games of 
all sorts, cards included, and the arguments used 
by defenders of such pastimes are too familiar 
to need repetition. But in these days when 
bridge whist counts its devotees by the thou- 
sands let them sometimes remember that there 
are many worthy and not unintelligent people 
who do not care for cards, and to whom the 
constant chatter concerning them is, to say the 
least, extremely uninteresting. 

Quite lately a man was heard to remark: “I 
always liked D—— H , and used to consider 
her one of my good friends. She was always so 
entertaining, but now when she comes in she 
overlooks me entirely and talks of nothing but 
bridge, the last game and the next game. 
Nothing else seems to interest her, not even her 
old friends with whom she once had so much 
in common. I don’t seem to care for her any 
more. I have certainly lost her, and she has 
apparently lost herself.” A woman of leisure 
whose mind held few outside interests lately 
confided to the writer that at one time she could 
think of little else but cards. Playing three or 
four, sometimes six, times a week finally pro- 
duced chronic insomnia. No sooner did her 
head touch the pillow than her brain began to 
go over the hands she had held, her mistakes, 
her successes, the possibilities of other combina- 
tions, ete., and it was often not until daybreak 
that utter exhaustion allowed a short period 
of unrefreshing sleep. After two years of 
absorption in card-playing this woman had 
strength enough to break off entirely, and for a 
year she did not play. Later on she occasionally 
allowed herself an evening with her still - de- 
sired cards, but as in the interval most of her 
friends had become such expert players that 
they were almost professionals, she was seldom 
asked to join them. She is not willing again 
to pay the price for the necessary degree of 
skill. 

A delectable accompaniment for afternoon tea 
is made of Boston crackers—the old-fashioned 
variety that split easily. Split and soak ten 
minutes in cold water. Remove carefully to a 
tin pan. Put a large lump of butter on each 
and place in a hot oven for twenty minutes. 
With the addition of a little grated cheese they 
are very good with salad. With a spoonful of 
jelly or jam they can be served with coffee for 
dessert. Their simple origin is never suspected. 
They are always supposed to be some particularly 
puffy sort of puff paste. 

Spots of iron-rust appear mysteriously at 
times upon table and house linen. In many 
eases it is due to tiny scales of iron in the 
water-pipes. It is a good plan on wash-days td 
tie little bags of cheese-cloth over the faucets. 
After being used for a few hours there will be 
more or less brown sediment in the bags. They 
can be rinsed and used until worn out. 
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LETTER FROM CHAS. T. SCHOEN 


The Prominent Capitalist. 


Philadelphia, October 18, 1905. 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 


Newark, N. J. 

Gentlemen: When I insured with your Company, in 1900, under a 5% Gold 
Bond policy for $250,000, on the Whole Life FIVE YEAR DIVIDEND plan, paying 
an annual premium thereon of $18,270, I did not give much thought to the dividend. 
A short time ago I received from you an official statement, advising that my 
policy was five years old, and that I had the choice of two options, as follows: 

ist. Acash dividend of $13,712.50; or, 

2d. A reduction of $2,880 on each of my ensuing five annual premiums. 

I choose the first option. The dividend was wholly satisfactory to me, and 
offers abundant evidence of a wise and conservative administration of your affairs. 


I regard The Prudential as a safe and sound institution. 
Very truly yours, 
CHAS. T. SCHOEN. 


THE FIVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


Provides for Early Distribution of Profits. 


This policy appeals strongly to the man who wants 
to protect his family and at the same time realize for 
himself a substantial and early return on the pre- 
miums paid by him. 





THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE . 


STRENGTH OF The various options at the end of the five-year 
GIBRALTAR periods are exceedingly attractive and the experience 
of the Company shows that business men and others 

carrying policies upon this plan recommend it highly. 
At the end of each five-year period, as the dividend 

is apportioned, the person insured has the choice of 
Cash, Reduction of Premium for five years, or a Paid- 
up Addition to Policy. 


This is done by the apportionment 
of dividends every five years. 














The Premiums are Fixed 
and Never Increase. 














Policies Issued on the Whole Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment plans. Send coupon for free information 


about Five Year Dividend Policy. eee eeens oes eee eeEEES eR eweree ees 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 












pee 





Occupation. ...cocescccceees soe seeseecersocsosers 








State whether Specimen of Whole Life, Limited Pay- 
ment or Endowment 5-year Dividend Policy is desired. 
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comfortable room to a visiting cousin came 

to the head of the stairs one day, and 
called, “ Mother!” in the tone of one about to 
convey an interesting piece of information. 

“ Mother” answered at once, “ What is it, 
dear ?” 

“T hate Lucy,” announced the gentle voice 
overhead, deliberately. 

“Why, my child!” exclaimed the surprised 
parent. 

“ T hate her,” repeated firmly the blessed damozel 
as she leaned over the railing. “ She’s let the 
eurtains fly out in the fog and they’re all mil- 
dewed. She’s rumpled up the matting, and used 
all my cologne, and broken my hand mirror, and 
spattered my white table with ink, and put the 
hot-water jug on the mahogany bureau, and I 
hate her!” A word to the wise, dear visiting 
girls! 

“TI have just had a letter from Mary,” said 
one girl to another. “She is having a very 
interesting trip in Europe and I enjoyed her 
letter, but I do wish she would not overwork her 
adjectives!” The letter referred to certainly 
deserved that criticism. Almost every sentence 
contained one or more superlatives, and when 
the superlative failed, such intensifying terms as 
“ unspeakably,” “ unutterably,” “ infinitely,” etc., 
were freely used. Now enthusiasm is delightful, 
but it may be so overdone as to lose its force. 
Let us keep a little reserve for the unforeseen 
which may transcend our present experiences. 
We all know that “This world is so full of a 
number of things.” 

Last Easter a girl with a busithess turn of mind 
tried an experiment with such success that she 
is now launched on a career which promises well. 
She lives in a medium-sized country town within 
a hundred miles of one of our large cities. Two 
or three weeks before Easter most of the women 
in her community received a neatly printed card 
which announced that Miss B. was the business 
agent for Madame X., a fashionable modiste and 
milliner in the nearest city. The card also stated 
that Miss B. had at her house sample gowns, 
wraps, and hats suitable for Easter, and would 
take orders for Madame X. When two or three 
gowns had been ordered Madame X. sent down a 
fitter, who took all the measthrements and fitted 
the linings. Later she came again, and for the 
last fitting madame herself came. It proved to be 
so much easier to get a gown in this way than 
for the suburban ladies to rush up to town time 
after time, that Miss B. made a very good thing 
on her commissions, and what she expected to 
last only a few weeks became a permanent con- 
nection. She finds the business interesting, but 
in some respects trying. For example, madame 
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looks to her to collect the bills of all customers 
coming through her agency, and she remarks 
rather bitterly that she wishes one of the Com- 
mandments was, “ Thou shalt pay all thy bills 
promptly!” 

Bouquets are no longer carried except by 
brides, but garnitures for corsage and even for 
the skirt are favored. With the tailor suit a 
corsage bunch of flowers is just now the correct 
thing. 

For natural wavy hair first make the ordinary 
large, full, smooth pompadour, using soapy wa- 
ter. Then take two bands of ribbon and fasten 
them around the head, binding the pompadour, 
pulling up the hair between if it is not very 
heavy. 

When desired remove the bands and pass a 
coarse comb lightly through the pompadour. 
This method, besides producing a good effect of 
natural wave, is not objectionable in itself, as 
the fillets are often very becoming, and in any 
case it is a tidy arrangement for the golf, tennis, 
or rowing of the strenuous morning. After lunch 
the wavy pompadour is in readiness. 

For a girl who wishes pretty candlesticks on 
her white or chintz toilet-table and cannot afford 
silver, cut glass will be found very effective. 
The real cut-glass candlestick is, of course, rather 
expensive, but the pressed glass of the better 
grades is a very fair substitute. These candle- 
sticks, besides being ornamental, have a great 
advantage over metal in that they are so easily 
kept clean. A good weekly washing in hot soap- 
suds and ammonia will keep them as glittering 
as the day they were bought. A crystal-bead 
fringe, which any girl can make for herself, is 
a charming finish. 

Within the past few months social circles in 
ene of our largest cities were stirred to their 
depths by the report that one of their leaders 
had lost many thousands of dolJars’ worth of 
jewelry. Detectives were put on the case, every 
servant who had been in the house was watched, 
and even every guest who had been entertained 
during the summer was “ shadowed ”! The papers 
got hold of it and insinuations of all sorts flew 
about, making many entirely innocent people feel 
extremely uncomfortable. In the end it proved 
that all this commotion was quite unnecessary, 
as the missing jewels were found just where the 
owner had placed them, in the safe of her town 
house! Of course when we hear of such a case 
we are very apt to exclaim: “ How dreadfully 
stupid! How ashamed she must be!” Yet how 
many girls do just that same sort of thing every 
week of their lives! A friend of the writer not 
long ago had a visit from a favorite niece. A 
few days after her arrival the girl went to her 


(Continued on page 20) 
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What Fels-Naptha Saves 


Clothes Half-a-day 
Hands Strength 
Back Rubbing 
Coal Boiling 
Worry Health 
Hard -work Money 





Fels-Naptha aan saves more for 
women than anything since the inven- 
tion of the sewing - machine. 


The miserable, steamy, bad-smelling, draggy, 
back-breaking washday- -of-old is completely overcome 
by the Fels-Naptha way of washing with cold (or 
luke-warm) water 


in half the time. 

Fels-Naptha soaks dirt and grime and grease and 
blood-stains loose, while you're doing something else: 
the clothes are cleaner. 

No more boiling or hard rubbing: 


the clothes last longer. 


Before next washday, get a cake of Fels-Naptha from 
your grocer, and follow the easy directions on the wrapper, 
or write us for a free sample cake. 


Fels-Naptha ee 
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aunt and said, “ Aunty, I am very sorry to have 
to tell you about it, but your new chambermaid, 
Lizzie, took a twenty-dollar bill from me the 
other day.” Her aunt, naturally much agitated, 
demanded to know why Lizzie should be so ac- 
eused, and her niece continued: “I had just 
finished reading a letter from mother in which 
she enclosed a twenty-dollar bill when Lizzie 
knocked at the door and told me some one had 
called. I asked her to come in and hook my 
waist for me. While she was doing this I put 
the letter and the money back into the envelope 
and laid the envelope on the table. Then I went 
out, leaving Lizzie picking up some things for me. 
The visitor only stayed a short time. When I 
returned, the envelope was lying just where I 
left it. I opened it to put the money in my 
purse, but the twenty-dollar bill was gone! No 
one but Lizzie had been in the room since I 
left!” Certainly this was rather a black case 
for poor Lizzie, who was a newcomer. Fortu- 
nately her mistress was a judicially minded 
woman, and she well remembered many other 
things that her pretty niece had declared lost 
which duly turned up after a while. So she re- 
fused to do more than ask Lizzie if she had seen 
a bill on the floor; but Lizzie said, “ No,” and the 
matter ended. Some weeks after the niece had 
gone another occupant of the guest-room came 
to her hostess and said, “See what I found as 
a book-mark in this Kipling,” and held up the 
missing money! When it was returned to the 
girl she said: “Oh, yes! Now I remember all 
about it. I was reading and laid the bill in to 
keep the place, and when I left the room Lizzie 
must have put the book back in its place on the 
shelf!” These two instances show us how much 
annoyance may result from the carelessness with 
which girls treat their possessions. Many girls 
seem to regard it as a joke that they never know 
where they have put things, but it is not amusing 
in the least, and some day may cause them 
serious unhappiness. 

Girls are often annoyed by a growth of hair 
on the arms which spoils the pleasure of wear- 
ing short sleeves. A well-known physician once 
gave the following prescription to a family of 
sisters. It has been in use ever since with ex- 
cellent results: One part quicklime, two parts 
carbonate of soda, vaseline eight parts. This 
forms a paste which should be spread on thickly. 
As soon as it begins to smart or burn it should 
be washed off. The hairs will usually come away 
with the third or fourth application. The prep- 
aration is harmless. 

Let no stout girl, or one with square shoulders 
and a short neck, be beguiled into wearing one 
of the fascinating round lace capes now so fash- 
ionable. Pretty the cape may be, in itself, but 
the effect will be to make her look much larger 
and very likely round-shouldered. A girl with 
such a figure should wear altogether pointed 
things with long narrow effects. The so-called 
“ stole” neck arrangements are excellent for the 
plump, but they narrow and lengthen out the 
lines of the thin girls. 

Oculists may advise and physicians may 
preach, but still girls will wear dotted veils! 
Really if the dots are not too near it is hard to 
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see how they can do much harm, if one is care- 
ful, in adjusting the veil, not to have a dot just 
where it interferes with the line of vision. The 
lace veils with large patterns on them are 
often pretty in themselves, but are rarely be- 
coming. Recently two ladies on a car were at- 
tracted by a young girl sitting opposite who wore 
a very heavily embroidered veil. She was a girl 
with pretty features, but in her case it was evi- 
dent that the thick veil was worn to hide that 
eruel disfigurement, a very large birth mark. 
The two ladies pitied her very much and ex- 
pressed to each other their sympathy with her. 
Judge their surprise, then, when, an hour later, 
they saw her in a shop; she had thrown back 
her veil to examine something more clearly and 
there was no trace of the ugly mark! It was 
all a shadow from the lace pattern! 

The latest idea in presents to engaged girls is 
certainly a very sensible one. Instead of the 
inevitable teacup of a few years ago the girl 
friends of the newly engaged present her with 
contributions to her trousseau. Hand-made lin- 
gerie is most in demand. One lucky girl had six 
exquisite corset-covers given her, each made by 
a clever and devoted friend, and several night- 
gowns from the same source. This return to 
fine sewing after so many years when girls did 
only embroidery is most encouraging. It is no 
more work to make a dainty chemise or corset- 
cover than it is to embroider one of the useless 
tidies so much in vogue not long ago. The hand- 
made underwear also offers great opportunity for 
individual ingenuity. ‘The only drawback to 
these charming “ creations” is the way they are 
apt to be destroyed in washing. Perhaps we 
shall see a revival of our grandmothers’ days 
when the education of each gentlewoman in- 
eluded “clear starching and fine ironing.” 

It is very trying when kind but undiscrimina- 
ting relatives will give one handsome sets of furs 
which are very unbecoming. The furs must be 
worn, because in the first place they are needed, 
and secondly one cannot hurt the feelings of the 
donors. Last winter Annie, a pretty brunette 
with much color, was afflicted with such a gift. 
The particular trial took the form of a gray- 
squirrel pelerine with muff to match. It was 
the best. of squirrel, beautifully lined and well 
made, but whenever poor Annie wore it some 
friend would inquire anxiously whether she was 
ill. What made her look so pale? And indeed 
the rather hard gray seemed to take all the 
brightness out of her skin and leave her looking 
sallow and older. One day she had an inspira- 
tion and into the pelerine all about the neck 
she basted a very full ruffle of black lace and 
chiffon. The change was magical. The black 
about the face proved to be what was needed. 
To a blonde, white would of course have been more 
becoming. The day was when fur and lace 
together would have excited horror, but fortu- 
nately now we are not so hampered, and there 
is no reason why we should wear unbecoming 
furs when a little thought and taste will remedy 
the evil. 

A delicious little sweet for one’s friends in 
the evening is whipped cream stirred full of 

wdered macaroon crumbs and flavored with a 
fittle sherry. Serve this very cold. 
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The 


sweet magic 


of music 


There is in the tone of the Packard piano an element 
of rich suggestion that stirs the memory like forgotten music 
or the scent of old-fashioned flowers. 


In the home, where musical enjoyment is concerned 
with varying tastes, this power to touch human feeling at 
many points invests the Packard with a never-ending charm. 


Catalogue and full information on request. 





Wherever you live we can supply 
you with a Packard. Write us. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, Dept. “1,” Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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successful has been the princesse cut of 


wee the styles for this winter the most 


gown. This means 
used to cover a multitude 
of varied models which 
resemble one another only 
in the one point. 

The prevailing model 
for street gowns of the 
finest make is __ this 
princesse design, with a 
blouse of some thin con- 
trasting material, usu- 
ally, and a short jacket. 
This jacket is sometimes 
only a tiny bolero which 
ends a few inches below 
the armpit, but this 
length of jacket is try- 
ing to many figures, and 
the jacket illustrated 
here as Cut Paper Pat- 
tern No. 503 is more satis- 
factory in many ways. 

The skirt with the 
effect of coming well up 
above the usual belt line 
and so forming a bodice 
which is in one with the 
skirt is difficult to fit, 
but most graceful when 
properly made. It must 
be boned like a_ waist 
and very smoothly drawn 
over the figure to look 
well. The blouse worn 
with it may be of any 
type. Silk or crépe de 
Chine and the very dainty 
lingerie blouse, too, are 
much worn with these 
suits. 

The model of skirt No. 
503 is a very good one 
for evening gowns too. 
These are largely made on 
the princesse lines this 
winter. The bodice is 
trimmed with a full fall 
of lace which hangs over 
a blouse of lace or 


mousseline above the 
princesse skirt. 
The skirt itself is a 


full flare around the foot. 


a gown of 
skirt and waist are all in one, but the term is 


which 
below, and these 














seven-gore model 
The trimming is a 
plain bias fold of the cloth stitched on. Silk 
braids may be used instead with good effect. 
For evening wear there are many pretty ways 


NEW PRINCESSE SKIRT AND SHORT COAT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 503. 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


with 
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of trimming such a plain skirt of silk or velvet. 
The bands of cloth may be replaced by bands 
of lace insertion with edging lace above and 
bands may 


continue all the 
way around the skirt or 
may be ended at each 
side of the front gore, 
leaving that like a plain 
long panel without trim- 
ming, which is a design 
much followed. This long 
panel effect is seen on 
the princesse street gowns 
also. Another pretty 
trimming for the foot of 
an evening skirt is a 
flounce of lace, about a 
quarter- yard in depth, 
beginning at each seam 
and continuing forward 
on the gore a little dis- 
tance and then sloping 
up to about a half-yard 
from the floor, growing 
narrower to almost a 
point at the top, where 
it is fastened with a 
rosette of lace or ribbon. 
The top of the lace 
flounce is turned in and 
gathered in a little inch 
heading. In the case of 
this trimming the front 
gore is always left plain. 
This festoon effect is ex- 
tremely pretty. 

Empire wreaths in em- 
broidery are much used 
as trimming on skirts, 
and they are made, too, 
of tiny roses of chiffon. 
These are arranged on 
the skirt with little rib- 
bons joining them, and 
the same effect of chiffon 
roses is used at the top 
of the low - neck bodice. 
Sleeves for these eve- 
ning gowns are almost 
always the small full 
puff, reaching about two 


or three inches below 
the armpit. A sleeve 
composed of two full- 


pleated ruffles, one above the other, is also used, 
the lower ruffle extending to just above the elbow. 
When a longer sleeve is desired the puff may reach 
to just above the elbow, ending in a lace ruffle, 
shallow at the inside and long at the back. 
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No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
arrangements for home libraries. 

It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Name of our authorized agent in your city mailed on request for 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105-T 


She Globe“Wern icke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES 
New York, Chicago and Boston. In about one thousand cities. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


CHAIRMAN.—I think that a “ poverty social ” 
might be conducted like a party, given lately 
in a fashionable suburb of New York, that was 
a great success. I will describe it. The guests 
were required to come in costumes that did not 
cost over $1 each to manufacture. They were 
also told each to bring some eatables that did not 
exceed in cost over $1. The number of guests 
to be entertained was thirty. You can imagine 
the sort of costumes worn. The men almost uni- 
versally appeared in cheap duck trousers and 
gingham shirts, although some were in overalls 
and some in linen coats and trousers. The wom- 
en were charming in dresses made of the most 
inexpensive ginghams or even cheese-cloth, while 
one or two were ingenious enough to devise very 
attractive dresses made entirely of paper. There 
were a variety of eatables, because, of course, 
there had been some consultation among the 
guests so that all should not bring the same 
articles. There were sandwiches of different 
kinds, baked beans, plain salads, coffee and tea, 
and all sorts of odd eatables—cakes, tarts, pies, 
etc.—which had required some careful manage- 
ment to make come within the requisite cost. 
The hostess had planned a variety of entertain- 
ment with prizes, and the prizes were all 
kitchen articles—tinware, etc.—that were useful 
and cheap. This is one idea for a “ poverty so- 
cial.” Another plan is to ask the guests to 
come in as shabby a costume as possible, and, if 
you wish, to announce that a prize will be given 
for the poorest-looking outfit. 


Betu.—This is a good recipe for the fruit 
punch without any liquor: Take all kinds of 
fruit and cut them up and mix them together. 
Make a thick syrup of sugar and water boiled 
together, pour this over the fruit and flavor with 
lemon. Let it cool and add charged or plain 
water. You will need about one solid quart of 
fruit, a cupful of sugar, the juice of six lemons, 
and two quarts of water for twenty people. 


W. W.—I am a little uncertain just what 
you mean by a café au lait, but I suppose it is 
an afternoon entertainment, or perhaps an 
evening one, somewhat on the order of a Kaffee- 
klatsch. As you do not want an elaborate list, 
I would advise you to serve coffee made with 
cream, served hot and cold—in cups and glasses 
with whipped cream on top—and all kinds of 
German cakes and breads, zwieback, pretzels, 
coffee and apple cake, ete. And you can make 
delicious sandwiches with white and German 


brown bread, a little mustard and Swiss cheese 
for a filling. If you have this list it will be 
enough, and the variety of the hot and iced 
coffee will be good; if you wish to add café 
parfait or café frappé you may do so—the frozen 
coffee is always delicious. 


ConsTANT REApDER.—There are several fashion- 
able sizes of note-paper, any of which is correct 
for a man to use in answering invitations. The 
ordinary note-paper for the purpose is about 
seven inches long by four and a half inches 
wide, although there is no regular rule. It is 
better to use plain white paper unruled, and have 
either an address or a monogram engraved on 
it or-nothing at all. The engraving is at the 
top, in the middle or at the right side. 


Reaper.—Let me suggest the menu for the 
dinner, taking your wishes into consideration. 
Begin, as you wish, with a half orange at each 
plate, resting on a plate with a paper or lace 
doily; oyster cocktail may follow, and then some 
kind of soup—clear or cream. Have the salmon 
balls with tartare sauce as a course, and later 
the roast beef and potatoes and two vegetables 
and hot cranberry jelly. I would not have the 
punch, but instead a salad course of tomatoes 
filled with chopped celery dressed with mayon- 
naise served on lettuce leaves, and with this 
you may have the Bar-le-duc. This is served in 
the following way: The preserve comes in a glass 
dish, and is passed with heated crackers and 
cream cheese, on separate little dishes. They are 
passed with the salad. After the salad have 
for dessert the punch in the little punch-glasses, 
and then the fruit, and coffee last in after-dinner 
cups. The coffee is served to the ladies in the 
parlor after they have left the table, and to the 
gentlemen in the dining-room with their cigars. 

Here is a good menu for the high tea: First, 
some kind of soup in the bouillon-cups, the scal- 
loped lobster, then broiled mushrooms on toast, 
and next a substantial course of broiled chicken, 
chops, individual tenderloins, or anything sub- 
stantial, with potatoes and a vegetable. A salad 
may follow, with cheese and crackers, and last 
have a dessert of a hot chocolate pudding with 
whipped cream. This will be a menu. Cof- 
fee is served as at a dinner, after the dessert. 
You may, at the dinner, have the mushrooms if 
you like, but do not serve them with anything 
else; serve them as a course by themselves. If 
I have not gone enough into details write to me 
again. 
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The Story of 
the House of HEINZ 










The Heinz Way of pure-food preparation represents 
36 years of sticking to a-single principle—conscientious 
endeavor to improve that which was already the best. 


With this ideal the Heinz business started in 1869. 
Unswerving adherence to the same ideal resulted in the 
growth of the present great system of Heinz Kitchens, cov- 
ering thirty acres of floor space and reaching out into the 
garden spots of ten states for their supply of fruits and 
vegetables. 


There is no mystery about this phenomenal expansion 
- of the Heinz Way of preparing food products. It is sound, 
healthy, natural development, having cleanliness and purity 
as its keynote, and for its foundation an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 


Only a visit to the Heinz Kitchens (and there were 
over 25,000 visitors last year) can convey how thoroughly 
this art of being particular has been carried out. There is 
no part of the work too small to receive the same attention 
the most painstaking housewife would give it; besides, no 
single home possesses the facilities, the equipment, the 
experience which combine to insure Heinz excellence. 


There will be no room to question why the Heinz 
Way ought to be your way, or how it can save you time 
and expense, if you will get from your grocer any one of 
the Heinz 57 Varieties—Baked Beans, Fruit Preserves, 
India Relish, Ketchup, Malt Vinegar, etc. Each is a 
perfect product of its kind, and if it fails to please you the 
grocer will give you your money back. 


“The Spice of Life? a beautiful booklet, tells in an 
interesting way the story of the House of Heinz. We 
would like to send it to you at our expense. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AS WE ARE TO-DAY 
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Rutu.—It is better to be at home on Monday 
afternoons than on Saturdays, when you are 
at home throughout the season, as Saturday aft- 
ernoons are apt to be busy times, and you will 
often find it inconvenient to stay in. Monday 
is a very popular day for receiving, and you 
will be quite correct in being at home on Mon- 
days. For two, three, or four days Saturday is 
perfectly correct. 


Matron.—The twentieth wedding anniversary 
is sometimes celebrated in china. Word the in- 
vitations: 


Charles Smith 
1905 


Mary White 
1885 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith 
will be at home 
on Tuesday evening, December the twelfth 
from eight until eleven o'clock. 


It is a little hard to know how to decorate 
for a china wedding, but you can use china 
jars to hold the flowers, and have china on the 
table, and for souvenirs have little china vases 
with the dates of the wedding and anniversary 
painted on them. These may be given as the 
guests leave, or if this is too elaborate a souvenir 
you can get imitation Delft articles—little voxes, 
wee fans, lamp shades, ete. You can have the 
dates of the wedding and of the anniversary 
made out of cardboard, and covered with green 
leaves and put over the place where you and 
your husband will stand to receive. For as 
many as four hundred guests you cannot pro- 
vide much of any entertainment except music. 
Have singing, and, if you wish, reading, and 
dancing up-stairs in the attic or down-stairs. 
Why do you not give up the whole of the down- 
stairs floor to dancing and receiving, and serve 
the refreshments in the attic? This would be 
novel and amusing. You could have small tables, 
and serve salad, sandwiches, olives, and salted 
nuts, and lemonade and ice-cream, and cake and 
coffee in demi-tasses last. This will be enough. 
The attic might be decorated in old-fashioned 
style with ears of corn, strung onions, and au- 
tumn leaves, and you might have a regular har- 
vest-home supper of apples, doughnuts, cider, 
nuts, and salad for a substantial course. Old- 
fashioned dances in costume might be danced 
here by some of your family or intimate friends. 





New-ENGLANDER.—A week-a-day sale is sup- 
posed to carry out the traditional features of 
the work of the week. It is not interpreted lit- 
erally, but it may be very prettily carried out. 
Have booths for the different days, and deco- 
rate each with a different combination of col- 
ors and the name above. It is pretty to deco- 
rate with cheese-cloth to give a rainbow effect, 
and it is easily done. At the Sunday table have 
books and prayer-books, bibles, ete. At the Mon- 
day table have the attendants dress like laun- 
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dresses, with pretty gingham dresses, turned-up 
aprons, and rolled-up sleeves. At this table are 
sold soaps, towels, check aprons, dusters, wash 
lists prettily mounted, clothespin-bags, ete. At 
the Tuesday table—ironing day—the attendants 
wear neat gingham dresses and long aprons, and 
sell all sorts of articles for ironing—iron-hold- 
ers, iron- rests, little sleeve- boards, and also 
aprons, work-bags, etc. At the Wednesday table 
—decoration day—flowers are sold, and the girls 
are prettily dressed as flower girls. At the 
Thursday table—reception day—fancy articles 
are sold—baskets, picture-frames, stationery, em- 
broideries, ete., and the attendants wear elabo- 
rate house dresses. At the Friday table—baking 
day—the girls are dressed with pretty caps and 
cuffs and aprons, and sell rolls, cakes, candies, 
and here, too, afternoon tea is served. As Satur- 
day is supposed to be play day, toys and games 
are sold at the Saturday table, and children are 
the saleswomen. I am sure that you will find 
the idea pretty to carry out. A bazar of nations 
on the same plan, only having different coun- 
tries represented, is good also. The rainbow 
idea is carried out by having the tables in order 
decorated and the attendants dressed in soft 
shades of the rainbow colors—violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red. 


SusurBAN.—When you are about to move away 
from the town you live in, to take up your 
residence in another place, it is etiquette to 
send to all your friends whom you are leaving 
your visiting-cards with P.p.c. written in the 
lower corner. This tells the news to all whom 
you know. It means Pour prendre congé—or, in 
English, To take leave. 


B. C. A.—The first wedding anniversary is cel- 
ebrated in cotton. Write the invitations on stiff 
pieces of muslin, and request the guests to wear 
cotton dresses. The host and hostess should be 
dressed, too, in cotton. Decorate with bunting 
and cheese-cloth, and have the dates of the wed- 
ding and the anniversary in large figures over 
the place where you will receive. It would be a 
pretty idea to make a canopy for the host and 
hostess to receive, and cover it with bits of cot- 
ton wool. The bride should carry cotton roses, 
and the room be decorated with cotton flowers. 
For entertainment have a kind of spider-party, 
using balls of cotton string, with a prize at the 
end of each ball, and all the prizes hidden, and 
make the guests wind up the balls, which have 
been previously unwound, and find the prizes, 
which should be cotton too. You can wind the 
string all over the rooms of the flat, around ta- 
bles, chairs, ete. Have a refreshment-table with 
cotton ornaments and a big wedding-cake in the 
centre, with the dates and initials, and serve 
salad and sandwiches and olives; ices and cake 
and coffee in demi-tasses. After supper have 
dancing or round games, and it will be a merry 
evening. 
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The Singer “66”—acknowledged 
the lightest running lock-stitch 
sewing machine in the world. 


















Not only does it run easily, but every 
helpful attachment has been perfected to 
save time and trouble. 


These improved Singer attachments 
are in a central locking drawer, as illus- 
trated. Impossible to get them disar- 
ranged or mixed -——there’s a place for 
each, and each mus¢ be in its place. 


Another improvement is the automatic 
bobbin - remover. A touch of the finger 
and the bobbin is out. 


Many other features in the New Model Singer 
“66” will interest you. Have them shown at a 
Singer Store. 


Many more than a million 
Singer Machines are made and 
sold directly to the women of 
the family every year—conclu- 
sive evidence that their superior 
merits are appreciated. 









lave you seen it ? 
Have you tried it? 


AUTOMATIC 
BOBBIN. 
REMOVER 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing a personal answer should send a stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


CANADA. — Have a gray-blue paper in your 
dining- room, one which will combine har- 
moniously with forest-green woodwork, and a 
dark blue-green rug. The curtains should be 
white net or madras with a touch of yellow, and 
the furniture curly maple stained green, with 
cane seats; a little yellow and burnt sienna in 
the other furnishings will be an addition. If 
you could get just the right shade of raw silk, 
curtains of burnt sienna would be charming. 
Have stationary china-closets either side of the 
bow window by all means. In the library open- 
ing out of the dining-room have the dark-oak 
woodwork with a dark-green paper. The rug 
should be an Oriental combining green, burnt 
sienna, the wood browns, and a touch of blue. 
The tapestry used for covering the furniture and 
the madras for the curtains may contain the 
same colors. The hall should have a deep creamy 
yellow paper, possibly a tapestry paper in yellow, 
brown, and burnt sienna. The curtains may be 
brown silk and the covering for the window seats 
brown also. The rug should contain the same 
colors, with the sienna predominating, and a 
touch of green added. 

The reception-room opening out of thc hall 
with ivory woodwork may have a deep-cream pa- 
per, since the room faces toward the north. The 
furniture should be mahogany covered with green 
silk tapestry, and the curtains green pineapple 
silk, the rug plain dark green. There may be 
a few pieces of green wicker to give variety, 
and a touch of old-blue in the furnishings will 
give a pleasing contrast. Be sure to have a 
paper which inclines sufficiently toward the yel- 
low to give the room a warm glow, otherwise 
it will appear cold. 

Up-stairs use old-blue and white in your own 
room, with Swiss draperies and white or mahog- 
any furniture; in your daughter’s room a pale- 
green satin-stripe paper, with hangings of fig- 
ured muslin or net, a white ground with shad- 
owy pale pink roses as a design. The curtains 
and toilet-table dressings should be the same. 
The furniture should be white enamel. Your 
mother’s room may have a yellow and green 
ehintz stripe paper, with white hangings and 
green rugs, and the southwest room an old-rose 
paper with white curtains, curly maple furni- 
ture, ete. All the floors, if not of hard wood, 
should be covered with mattings, and all the 
woodwork should be ivory white. 


CutLp’s Room.—The little blue and white room 
must be charming with its blue rosebud paper, 
blue and white rug, and white-enamel furniture. 
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One suggestion for curtains would be white Swiss 
with a pale blue dot or figure. I have seen some 
very dainty muslins of that kind this season. 
The plain white dotted muslin would be simple 
and attractive, since the paper is figured, but 
if you prefer two sets of curtains it would be 
a dainty combination to have the plain white 
next the glass, or even the white with a blue 
figure, with plain light-blue curtains also of Swiss 
muslin next the room. I entirely agree with you 
that there should be no heavier drapery cf any 
kind in a child’s bedroom. It would be inter- 
esting and a little unusual to allow both sets of 
curtains to hang only to the sill, with the ad- 
dition of a narrow flounce across the bottom of 
the light blue. 


Mrs. C.—Have a dark gray-green paper in 
your living-room, a silvery gray-blue in the room 
on the south, an old-gold and green tapestry pa- 
per in the dining-room, and a plain old-gold 
burlap in the den, or small room, between the 
dining-room and living-room. The green and blue 
papers should be self-toned. Oriental tones of 
blue and tan, possibly a little Indian red, should 
be used as contrasting tones in the living-room 
furnishings, old-rose and possibly a little gray- 
green in the southern room, dark forest green in 
the den, and the old-gold should predominate 
in the dining-room. 


Cotorapo.—The best floor oil is made up of 
equal parts of linseed oil and turpentine mixed 
with enough Japan drier to make it harden over- 
night. The oil and turpentine must both be 
absolutely pure. 


Country HouseKEEPER.—Your brown, tan, and 
red rug suggests a warm tan paper for your 
dining-room, either one of the English self-toned 
ingrains or possibly a tapestry effect, with a 
touch of red in the design. A more original 
effect might be obtained by panelling off the wall 
with strips of weathered oak or other wood 
stained the same color, and using golden-brown 
Japanese matting in the panels, with either a 
plain tan frieze above or one of the new land- 
seape friezes in brown, green, and copper. The 
ceiling should be tinted or papered a very light 
tan or buff in either case. Paint or stain the 
floor a very dark brown, and have curtains of 
brown and red with the plain or self-toned wall, 
and of plain red or copper with the figured wall. 
In the small library opening out of this room 
there should be either a plain red or a plain green 
paper, by all means. 
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Copyright, 1899-1900-1-3-4-5, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 





There’s fascination in the feel 
of Congress Cards 


Smooth and fine as an ivory wafer, and 
so full of snap and life a player has only 
to run a pack through his fingers to real- 
ize the magnetic playing qualities of 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


(Gold Edges.) 


Backs are miniature art gems, ex- 
quisitely printed in rich colors and so 
varied in design as to harmonize with 
any plan of entertainment or decoration. 


The faces are clearly printed; the cor- 
ner indexes distinct. Perfect in manu- 
facture and beautifully finished, Congress 
Cards have a‘‘go’’ that getsinto the game. 

So play with them—then you'll know. 
Let us send you samples (single cards) free. 


Over 100 designs to choose from—all in gold 
and rich colors—-including 

Pictorial Series—Reproductions of original pictures. 

Initial Series—All letters of the alphabet. 

Club Series—Set pattern designs. White margins 


Send 50 cents per for backs desired. 
Illustrations and aa! Card free. 


Dept. 5, The U. $. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


Makers also of “Bicycle Playing Cards,” Popular price—conventional 
designs, for every-day use. Fine dealing and wearing qualities. Sold by 
dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 











We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement, if your dealer does not supply them. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. H. E. S.—There is only one style of cur- 
tain to be used in a front door if any is used. 
Often the side lights, if leaded, are left uncur- 
tained. For either the door itself or the sides 
have curtains of plain or figured net, white or 
écru, shirred upon small brass rods both at the 
top and at the bottom. 

With a green paper in the parlor and a brown 
paper in the dining-room, either a green and 
brown, green and yellow, or self-toned yellow pa- 
per will be harmonious in the hall. If the hall 
is inclined to be dark the yellow should pre- 
dominate. With any of these papers curtains 
of green silk will be attractive for the win- 
dow on the landing. The silk curtains shou'd 
hang straight from a brass rod-and may reach 
just below the sill on either side. You may or 
may not care for inner curtains next the glass 
of white or écru net like that used in the front 
door. The proportions of the windows will tell 
you how to drape them. I cannot tell you with- 
out knowing them. It is entirely a matter of 
choice whether you have inner draperies with 
the lace curtains in the parlor and dining-room. 
They sometimes add to the beauty of a color 
scheme, but they certainly are not essential. 
Madras would be attractive in both rooms, green 
and yellow in the parlor and plain green or 
brown and yellow in the dining-room. 


WASHINGTON StreeT.—With the green foliage 
paper and the dark Mission woodwork and fur- 
niture in the hall rugs in which there are rich 
dark tones of green, tan, brown, burnt sienna, 
and a touch of rich blue, will be harmonious, and 
I would suggest covering the pillows with the 
burnt sienna or copper. Straight curtains of raw 
silk will be effective in this same color. I would 
not care to have them draped in a room of that 
character, but they may be drawn as far to the 
side as you like for the sake of the view. With 
the tan paper in the den and the green and tan 
frieze, green should predominate in the rugs, but 
a rich mixture of terra-cotta would warm up the 
room. Even with the brown and tan paper in 
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DECORATION 


the dining-room it will be possible to intro- 
duce considerable red into both rug and cur- 
tains—in fact, I would consider it advisable. 
You could then have a pale-green paper in the 
drawing-room, introducing the old-rose into the 
furnishings. You could do this if you changed 
the paper in the dining-room to red. With a 
red paper it would be necessary to introduce écru 
into the curtains with the red, and brown into 
the rugs, or you could keep the coloring Oriental, 
and introduce dark blue and tan into the rug 
and curtains with the red. I always like to see 
a window-seat cushioned, rather than bare. It 
looks as much more comfortable and inviting. 


Matne.—I think that you will find plain white 
plastered walls very trying even for a year or 
two, although it is never considered advisable to 
paper a new house until it has had time to 
settle. Will it not pay to have the walls tinted 
for that length of time? Possibly the tinting 
will be so satisfactory that you will allow it to 
stay even longer. Since your furniture is all 
black walnut I would have the woodwork stained 
a dark golden brown and waxed. Do not, above 
all things, allow them to paint it dark brown, 
however. It must be a stain in that color. If 
you prefer to have it painted let it be ivory 
white. With the dark woodwork and furniture, 
and the garnet upholstery and portiéres, it will 
be harmonious to have the walls tinted a soft 
fawn or tan. Allow the curtains to hang 
straight without any draping. The picture- 
moulding should be between eight and nine feet 
from the floor or at the ceiling. Stain your 
stairs dark brown and have a single width of 
carpeting. Do not cover them. The parlor 
carpet should be plain dark garnet to harmonize 
with the furniture covering. A deer-head should 
hang in the hall, den, or dining-room. Much de- 
pends upon the wall space, the size of the room, 
and the character of the other furnishings. It 
would look crowded in a narrow hall or small 
den. It should be hung on a level with the eye, 
as we would hang pictures. 





THE SALARY OF PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS 


an editorial on “ Teaching and Street-clean- 

ing,” we stated that Philadelphia teachers 
get but $470 a year, whereas the Philadelphia 
street-cleaner receives $503, and ‘we commented 
sadly on the fact. This, it is pointed out in a 
very charming letter from Philadelphia, is the 
truth—but not the whole truth—and may be 
misleading. The beginner’s salary for the first 
year in the Philadelphia schools is $470, up to 
the fourth grade only. Novices elected to the 
higher grades (the fifth to the eighth) are paid 
$570 for their first year’s work, and there is a 


[* the October number of Harper’s Bazar, in 
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third class of novices who receive $950 for their 
first year of work. Briefly, Philadelphia pays 
the assistant teachers in the elementary schools 
minimum (first year) salaries of $470, $570, and 
$950 according to grade and sex; while the 
maximum salaries attached to the same grades 
are $620, $770, $870, and $1200, respectively. 

We make this additional statement with great 
pleasure. No workers are more important and 
more deserving of recognition than American 
school-teachers. They should be paid the highest 
salaries their respective cities can afford to 
pay. 
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If Pies Could Only Talk 


they would tell you that they only disagreed with people when made with 
greasy, indigestible hog lard. And no wonder! From Sty to pie— 
it doesn’t sound very inviting when you come to think it over, does it? 


Human nature is hard to solve. People who are most particular about 
adapting the weight of their wearing apparel to the season and its condi- 
tions, who would never think of going out in a storm without an umbrella 
and rubbers, who would not sit in a draft for a farm, will calmly sit at the 
table and stuff themselves with lard-soaked food and not realize for an 
instant that it is likely to give them a full-fledged case of indigestion and 
clog their whole inner machinery. 


Lard is produced from hog fats, sometimes impure, always indigestible, 
and there’s a good day coming when no one will think of using it for cook- 
ing. Cottolene is the only rational frying and shorten- 
ing medium in the world. It will make pure, palatable, 
healthful food, and food which anyone can eat and 
enjoy without the after pangs of a disordered stomach. 


USE ¥4 LESS. Cottolene being richer than 
| either lard or cooking butter, one-third less is required. 
“Home Helps” 532% % 


choice recipes, 
edited by Mrs. Rorer, is yours for a 2 cent stamp. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 35, CHICAGO 
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DON’T 
Rub 


Bai | All Woolens 


OARSE or FINE=RUGS 

Woolens : G 1 CARPETS to most 
DE LICATE Flannels LAST 

ng pti OOK better —FEEL 

E rER= 

SOF TER—! FIER— 

UNSHRI N when 

1e <LINE in 


PROOI! More millions use 


pr ARUINE 


\N EVER BEFORE 


ssnt.catTt’s Mostly Rinsing 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS 
TO ALL RESORTS. 
SOUTHERN’S PALS LIMITED 
between New York and St. Augustine. 
CHICAGO AND FLORA SPECIAL 
between Chicago and St. Augustine. 


Both Mabe Phat mas! Initial Run 
JANUARY 8, 1906. 


Other disect through and sceslerated trains from the 
EAST and NORTH. 


pS.H. HARDWICK, W. H. TAYLOE. 
a assenger 
‘ Washington, D. C. _ 


_—The Southem’s Palm Limited ELECTRIC 
N. B—The SorED. THROUGHOUT. 











136-Page book—we will mail it free on request 


It tells all about the Ostermoor Mattress in detail with 200 illustra- 
It describes how hair mattresses are made and where the hair 
comes from—you should know this before you sleep on it. The Ostermoor 
starts clean, stays clean—starts comfortable, stays comfortable a life-time 


tions. 
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Send your name on a postat 


We have prepared a handsome 


without remaking. 











it. ¢ia. wide, 25 tbe. $8.35 Send for the book to-day, and we will send you the name of the dealer 

3 ft. wide, 30 tbs. 10.00) jin your vicinity who sells the genuine Ostermoor and will not attempt to de- 

3 ft. 6 in, wide, 35 tbs. 11.70 . a ~ 

‘ft. wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35| {aud you with a substitute. Every genuine Ostermoor has the familiar trade 

4 ft. 6 in. wide. 45 Ibs. 15.00} mark in red and black sewn on the end of the mattress. We sell by mail, 
All 6 ft. 3 inches long 


Express Charges Prepaid 


and refund your money after 30 nights’ free trial, where we have no agent. 


is tao parte eed ra, Write for the book before you buy anywhere—then you'll know “what's what.” 
attress shi 
check is seceived.” OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 











Oanadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Oo., Ltd., Montreal. 
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ACCIDENT Recto 
PROOF accident. Write for full descriptive booklet. —— 


ti i i 
2 Broad N. ¥. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. 9 oeie bee iete, Bienen a he eh phe spook nod 













i Protect Your Baby With a Foster Crib ‘ 











_ _ fo pervert put cach an acc | case Enfant Leces Life as Repulé of 
August 28, 1905. FINDLAY, Ohio, Aug. 27.—The 7-months- 

The Foster Accident Proof Crib is made old son of Mrs. Joseph Baker, living near 
with spx too close for baby to put its \ | Rawson, was killed to-day by hanging him- 
head and sides too high for the child } | self in an fron bed. After falling or crawl- 
to climb over. Sliding sides may be/ | ing through the bars the child wae unable 
Pepoed end oth weed oo gates tometer’ to get back and in the absence of its mother 

child against a similar was choked to death. 











EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906—the most beautiful and instructive horti- 


, cultural publication of the day—186 pages—700 engravings—7 superb colored 
) plates—7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. - 


we will mail the catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous §50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria 
Asters, mixed; Henderson's New York Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; and White Tipped Scarlet Radish; ina 


coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order amounting to $1.00 and upward, 


sd a | |) ST) | ar ore 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer ; 


Every Empty Envelope 


To every one who will’state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), 


352 
Netw Y 
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The Hall Mark of 
PEACOCK 


or Holiday Gift 


May be the sensible one of a check, cur- 
rency, or the promise of a January divi- 
dend, so that you may have the pleasure 
of selecting your own present. Of course, 
you will buy something worthy of the 
giver—something lasting and beautiful, 
such as a Peacock Diamond or apiece of 
Artistic Jewelry. Youcan select thisby your 
own fireside with the help of Peacock’s 
catalogue—a veritable shopper’s guide. 


The great Peacock Catalegrue, con- 
taining 200 pages and nearly 6,00 photo- 
raphic suggestions for Holiday gifts. 


Sent any vere in the world—free. We 
pay all charges. If you want the complete Cata- 
) a write to-day for Book E. 

All Peneock orders are filled grometty. No disap- 
pointment. We trust you if satisfactory references are 
given. Goods also sent by express with privilege of ex- 
amination. Articles purchased from the FP 
Catalogue may be returned and money wil! be promptly 
refunded. Don’t order from anreliable mail-order 


mos CC. D. PEACOCK 
(Established 1837) 
State Street,st Adams CHICAGO, U. S. a. 











“DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


is the name, and this is the trade- 


marked brand found on all the best 
quality 


SHEETS 482 SHEETING 


Look for the name and anchor on 
every finished sheet, pillow-case, or 
piece of sheeting that you purchase. 


Send poftal card for our little booklet “ Sheet- 
ing Fads.” It's full of helpful information. 


DWIGHT MFG. Co., New York 








| BESKs Oo 


Nainsook Dress, 


fancy yoke of hemstitching 
with three insertings of nar 
row lace; finished with tuck- 
ing; neck and sleeves edged 
with Valenciennes lace; 6 
mos., 1 & 2 yrs., 


$1.35. 


Out-of-Town Patrons can 
order as safely and as satis 
factorily through Our Mail 
Order Dept. as by per 
sonal shopping. 


OUR 
CATALOGUE 


contains 20,000 items with 
over 1,000 illustrations of 
articles for the 

Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Babies. 


Sent for 4 cts. postage. 














We have no branch stores —no agents. 


Address Dept. 10 
60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 


Books for Children 


ROBERTW.CHAMBERS 
Orchard - land 





| You ought to know about the little animals 


that work and play all around you. Chip. 


| munks and birds and caterpillars live very 
| interesting lives, and this book has stories 
| about them that will teach you strange and 


interesting and funny things. 

IHustrated with seven full-page pictures in color by Reginald 
Birch, the illustrator of ** Little Lord Fauntleroy”; 
many marginal drawings. Richly ornamented 
cloth cover, $1.50 net (postage extra). 


Outdoorland 


Uniform with “ Orchard-land” 


This delightful book for children consists of a 
series of tales, in each of which some insect 
or animal, such as the butterfly, the trout, the 
frog, etc., tells the story of its own life to two 
little children. 


Illustrated with seven full pages in color and many marginal 
drawings by Mr. Reginald Birch. Square 8vo, 
richly ornamented cover in cloth, $1.50 net. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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‘Why suffer 
from 


Our book “Women To-day” 
shows how the flexible sole 


Red Cross 
Shoe 


made on the most 
fashionable lasts, is 
absolutely comfortable. 








The Red Cross prevents the burning 
and drawing caused by stiff sole shoes 
for its sole is flexible, it bends with the foot. 
The heel, made of the same elastic 
leather, takes the jar off the spine, 
but will not slip when wet, like a 
rubber heel. 

The Red Cross enables a woman to 
be on her feet hours at atime with 
comfort. 

Every woman needs the Red Cross 
Shoe. 

To those whose feet are tender and 
to those who are on their feet much, 
it is an unspeakable relief. It sup- 
ports and protects the foot; it does 
away with thin sole evils for it is 
heavy enough for all kinds of wear 
and weather, and it is damp-proof. 


Write for book to-day. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, 
order direct from us. All styles, Ox- 
fords, $3.00; High Shoes, $3.50. Fit 
guaranteed. Insist on seeing thistrade- 
mark and the name Krohn, Fech- 
heimer & Co, stamped on the sole. 
No imitations have the comfort, style 
or wearing qualities of the genuine. 





\ Krohn, Fechheimer & Co, 824-834 Sycamore St. Cincinnati 


your feet? 
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Stylish Shirt-Waist 
Patterns 


No. 848.—Pure white linen, 
full pattern, with cuffs to 
match. Prepaid, $2.50. 


Direct from Maker 
at the price of 
Stamped Patterns 

Embroidery is all 
the vogue. Our lawn, 
linen and Am-Swiss- 
ette shirt-waist pat- 
terns are beautifully 
embroidered in dain- 
ty and artistic designs 
inserted with 
finest French Valen- 


and 


ciennes and torchon 
We doubt if 
any manufacturer in 


lace. 


the world has ever produced their equals at 
the prices quoted, which are from 358 to 50% 





AON 


less than the retail prices 
of inferior Our 
linen is guaranteed abso- 


goods 


lutely pure — every thread. 
36 inches wide, 40c. a yard, 
postpaid. Am-Swissette is a 
new, beautiful, silky fabric, 
unequalled for shirt-waists, 
fine skirts, children’s dress- 
es, robes, etc.; 32 
wide, white, 


inches 
black or col- 
ored, 25¢c. a yard, postpaid, 
samples on request. Each 
shirt-waist pattern includes 
cuffs to match, and plenty 


No. 875.— Fine 


white lawn: full 
pattern, with cuffs 
to r Prepaid, 


of material. It 


costs you less than a 
stamped pattern for 
hand embroidery, yet 
your friends will nev- 
er know your waists 
are hand - em- 
broidered unless you 
tell them. 

In ordering be 
careful to state the 


not 
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number, 
and, 
Am-Swissette waists, 
the color. 

All orders shipped 
promptly, prepaid. 


No. 200.— Am. Swissette, 
white, pink, baby-blne or 
black; full pattern, cuffs to 
match. Prepaid, 

No. 208.—Same Style, pure 
linen, torchon lace inserted, 
$2.50. 


material, 
in the case of 


THE AM-SWISS CO., Dept. C, 


205 W.128th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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A LADY CANNOT 


CA RM 
ST. PAUL BUILDING, 220 





Why push through 
the crowded shops? 


A card will brin 
you my acial 
Christmas catalogue. 


Every fan newly 
imported for Holi- 
day gifts, and if not 
as represented will 


refund money. 


FANS ARE ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE 


HAVE TOO MANY 


BEB L.IT A 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








WILL BE PLEASED TO HAVE YOU CALL WHEN IN NEW YORK 











The Beautiful Art of 


BEADWORK 


Contains designs to make the following articles: Collars 
and Cuffs for dainty dresses and waists, Necklaces, 
Pencil Holders, Moccasins. Card Case, Blotter Tops, 
Picture Frames, Bead Decorations on Dresses, Belts, 
the latest shaped Girdles, Fan Chains, Watch Fobs, 
Lamp Shades, and hundreds of pretty cing to wear 
and for thehome. Beautifully illustrated. rice 25 
Cents, post paid, or at all bookshops and news stands. 


EVENING HOURS PUBLISHING CO. 


(On the Palisades, opp. 42d St., HN. ¥Y.) WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


INFANTS OUTFIT 














COMPLETE 


23 PIECES 
“* From maker to wearer ”’ at wholesale prices. 
Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store im your | 
home, illustratiny everything necessary for children up 
to 6 years. Purchase from us and save time, worry, and 
expense. Momey refunded if not satisfied. 


* NYE & HERRING, L. 29 Quincy Street, Chicago 


BRIDE 


$5.69 





everywhere face the problem of 
cooking ‘just for two.’”” We have 
—w= a cook-book —‘Just for Two’’— 
which tells how this may be done without waste 
or worry. Accurate and reliable recipes for 
wholesome and appetizing dishes. Attractively 
bound in art vellum. Price, $1.20, delivered. Any 


BRIDE would welcome a Christmas Present 


copy for a wedding or a 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
300-306 14 Avenue, S. E. 


‘10 DAYS’ FREE TRIALS 


We will send a pair of these “FAIR” 
Handy Hat Fasteners fora free 10 days’ 
trial. If satisfactory snd us 25 ets. 
If not. return tous. Positively holds 
the hat securely without injary. In- 
stantly adjusted to any hat. Ladies 
make big profits selling them; also 
our ladies’ and children's specialties 
Write for free catalogue and agency é 
Proposition. 

FAIR MFG. CO., G03 First Street, Racine, 















Wis. 





LEARN TO KNIT 


106 different articles that you can easily make are 
shown in the sew Columbia Book of Yarns (6th 
edition). It explains the use and value of the various 
stitches and gives all other information in its 160 
pages. Worth $1 to any woman, but sold for 15 
ecents—at dealers’ or by mail—to get you acquainted 
with Columbia Yarns. So fine and elastic that 


they go farther than others and colors are 
S 









brilliant and lasting. 






Look sor the Co/umbia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 





“A Hill Climber” for Boys and Girls 
A muscle maker—strengthens spine, back, 
shoulders. Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


pss. Glascock’s Racer 


autos, 

Scientifically designed, geared 
and built. Three motions: Ra - 
ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing. 
Absolutely safe. Can't upset nor 
stop on dead center, Rubber tired 
and finished in colors. 
Light, strong. En- 
dorsed by physicians. 









No p ! 4, oar éaies if 
possible, or direct, hasn't Gras- 
“Dead Center” coct’s Races.  Ilustrated catalogue FREE. 





Glascock Bros. Mig. Co., 655 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
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Annual Sale 
At “The Linen Store” 


As has been our custom for many years past, we have arranged to hold, during 
the month of January, a very extensive sale of Housekeeping Linens, etc.— 


Table-cloths and Napkins, Linen Sheets and 
Pillow-cases, Towels, Blankets, Quilts, Bed-spreads— 
together with a beautiful line of hand-made French Lingerie 


These various lines represent the products 
of the very best European manufacturers. 





Trade Mark Registered 


Considering the variety and excellence of the designs, the wide range of 
qualities, the large assortment of sizes, and the low prices, we believe this Sale 
will prove of especial interest to every housekeeper. 


32-page illustrated booklet mentioning goods 
and prices in detail mailed free on request 


James McCurcneon & Co, *4West.23a street, New York 
Hawthorne & His Circle 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


Author of “ Love is a Spirit,’’ etc. 












The son of the greatest writer of romance yet produced in America, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, has written in this entertaining volume his 
remembrances of his father and his father’s friends. The author’s stand- 
point is personal throughout, which adds greatly to the charm of the 
narrative. Little details of Hawthorne’s life are recounted which have 
not been available to any other biographer. 


Illustrated with Sketches by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Portraits 
Reproductions of Rare Prints, etc. Crown 8vo, Ornamented 
Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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piece Embroidery Outfit, containing 
One 22-inch yw. Art Cloth Centerpiece, 


Tinted in Colors. 
Six Skeins Sementeee*s Grand Prize Wash 
Embroidery Silk 
One Diagram stitch numbered— 


if you will send us 24 cents to cover cost of silk. 


Np BR ny coe by us. 
Your choice of three new designs 


tion, American Beauty Roster Viet, 


We make this offer because we want 
you to use Richardson’s Silk and know 
for yourself that it is the best in the world. 


Send us 12two-cert stamps. or 24 cents 

ention want- 

ed and | six skeins silk, Bul- 

garian Cloth Centerpiece and Dia- 
gram Lesson. Doit now. 


Address envelope to 
ichardson Silk Co., Dept. 144, 220-224 Adams St. 


















This Tinted Bulgarian Cloth 
Centerpiece 


We will send you postpaid, our Special Center- 


We give you the Centerpiece and Diagram Lesson Free, 
This Centerpiece is the rare and popular Bulgarian Art 








LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE ss best 


pictures, 
stories, and verses ever printed for children 3 to 10. 
It delights mothers. Sample of this ideal maga- 
zine with liberal premium list for stamp. $1.00a 


ng 5 Agents wanted 
SALEM, M ASS. 


SHOPPING WITHOUT CHARGE 


in New York City, by Mrs. Henry J. HALL, 108 West 144th 
Street, N. Y. City, U.S.A. Samples matched, goods of all 
descriptions bought and shipped direct. Write for circular. 


2 Norwegian Shop x 


The ouly en e in America where the beautiful Norwegian wares can be 
obtained. Write for free illustrated catalog of Norwegian and Danish 
Needle-work, Antiques, Jewelry, Carved Cabinets, Hand-loums, etc. All 
goods have been selected by me personally on my trip to Norway, and may 
be depended upon to be the finest and most artistic. 


Mrs. NANNA T. BOEDKER, 801 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


y to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packingand sapecking. 4 Light, 
strong, roomy drawers 
much and costs no more A, ” 
box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with petviloge 2  — em 


P, A.STALLMAM 10:¥, Spring St, Columbus, 


















Monologues 


By MAY ISABEL FISK 


These clever sketches were first 
published in the back of Harper's 
Magazine, where they made a hit. 
Mrs. Fisk pokes gentle fun at 
various types of people whose 
foibles are especially amusing. It 
is entertaining satire, that does 
not flag or grow tiresome. 


With Frontispiece Portrait, $1.25 


HARPER @ BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 





SOFT RUBBER HAIR CURLERS. 


Quick, Comfort- No Wire. 
able, Unequaled. No Heat. 
‘A comfort for a Woman—A necessity for a Child.” 
A set of 6 No. 2 or 4 No. 3 (Auburn or Gray), 25 cents; 5 sets, $1.00. 
From all dept. stores or mailed direct. Agents wanted. 


ME RKHA sl TRADING CO ce., » Dept. | »D, 27 E.! 22d bd St., 3 N. Y. 


Red THE DEBTOR 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


Dr. Lavendar’s 
People 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 





Mrs. Margaret Deland’s recent book of 
stories concerning Dr. Lavendar and the 
other dwellers of Old Chester seems to 
have awakened the interest in these char- 
acters created by the publication of 
“Old Chester Tales.” “It will be a lump 
of pure delight to those who have afore- 
time known and loved Old Chester,” 
says the New York Daily News. The 
Chicago 7ribune thinks that “the author 
has done on a small scale what Balzac, 
Zola, and others have done on a larger 
scale.” The illustrations by Lucius 
Hitchcock are in close sympathy with 
the spirit of the text. 


Mustrated. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NW. Y. 
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requires fine scis- 
sors—the blades 
must be sharp from end to end; they must 
meet exactly at the — and the ’ om must 
be tight and firm. Every pair of 


KEEN KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


have these virtues and detter sti//—they retain 
every one of them after long service. Keen 
Kutter scissors are made from the very finest 
cutlery steel and are adjusted with the most 
minute precision. The blades stay tight, 
true and shar/. 

Keen Kutter cutlery has been standard of 
America for 36 years and was awarded the 
Grand Prize at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. 

When you want a really perfect pair of 
scissors or shears—Remember the name 
KEEN KUTTER. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for men and 
women, are the very best made. 

If your dealer does not keep Keen 
Kutter Tools write us and 
learn where to get them. 
Scissor Booklet sent 
free. 

Acomplete line of cutlery 
is sold under this Mark and 
Motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price 
is Forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York. 
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PLEISHER'S 


“Full instructions for making above garment are in 
Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting Manual,” 
Skilful use of knitting needle and crochet 

hook will save dollars and make a woman the 

proud owner of garments and innumerable 
other articles which cannot be bought at stores. 

Sweaters, shawls, petticoats, breakfast jackets, 

afghans, etc., are a necessity during the winter 

months — besides they are in high fashion now. 

Nimble fingers can fashion these feminine 


accessories in a short time. 
In planning a garment, 


remember that to produce satisfactory results 
only the best yarns should be used 

The “Fleisher” Yarns combine all the 
qualities required by the expert knitter or 
crocheter—evenness, elasticity, loftiness. 
They are dyedina full line of beautiful colors, 
from the deep rich shades used for afghans, to 
the delicate tints for children’s garments. 

If you use The “Fleisher” Yarns, you can 
be sure that the working will be a pleasure and 
that the garmeut will stand the test of wash 


and wear. 
Knitting Worsted 
len Saxony 


Dresd: 

Shetland Floss 
Cashmere Yarn 
Pamela Shetland 


When ordering ask for 


Germantown Zephyr 
Worsted 

Ice Wool 

Shetland Zephyr 

Spiral 

“FLETSHER’ S,”’ and 

see that each skein bears the trade-mark ticket. 


Free Booklet,““A SHORT TALK ABOUT YARNS," 
mailed upon request. 


“FLEISHER’S KNITTING 


Department “D” 


AND CROCHETING 
MANUAL” mailed for four tickets from The “Fleisher” 
Yarns and 3 cents for postage 
making all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


It contains directions for 
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it is important to 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME 





| 


The Expert Maid-Servant 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


The subject is divided into these chapters: ‘‘ Engaging the Maid,” ‘* When the Maid Arrives,” 
** Mistress and Maid,” ‘‘ The Duties of the Maid-of-all-Work,” ‘‘ Duties of Two or More 
Servants,” ‘‘ Certain Problems of Service,” ‘‘ General Suggestions,” ‘‘ A Recapitulation of 
Daily Duties.” The various topics are treated in a thoroughly clear and practical 
manner by this well-known authority on domestic problems. (It is 
intended chiefly for housekeepers of moderate means. 


lémo, Cloth, $1.00 net 











| By CHRISTINE TERHUNE | 1 
The Pine: | Mann 
ia 


HERRICK 
Expert | What to Eat: d Social 


Ww aitress | HOW TO SERVE IT Usages 


Hints, recipes, menus, directions for Barr Lo : 
B cooking and serving all meals. his is universally 
y recognized as the 
$1.00 . 


ANNE ; standard book on et- 
FRANCES — America. 
SPRINGSTEED | Housekeeping Made i" mibues' 


pretence in it, noth- 
The whole duty of Easy 


ing of that weak 
worship of conven- 


the waitress—what What to do in all parts of the house on tionality which be- 
to serve and how to | every day in the week. Practical hints | speaks vulgarity. 
oes’ ts on everything from engaging a maid to 
: arranging and serving dinners, etc. New Edition 
$1.00 $1.00 | Illustrated, $1.25 


The Baby: His Cane and ‘Tetteinn 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


A book every mother should read and learn by heart. It tells everything about the baby — care, 
training, food, etc. 


Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.00 net 


The | F iil ‘Lhes ) 
Technique of Rest On $500 a Year 


By ANNA C. BRACKETT By JULIET CORSON 





How to accomplish things and still keep ‘‘ rested” This is a daily reference book for young house- 

and healthy. It is a most valuable book for both wives. It contains just the things that all house- 

men and women. | keepers must know—even the important trifles. 
$1.00 $1.25 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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I Can Make You Well, Strong 2% 
and Beautifu 3 





















them fully and t will frankly 
you, charge, 
for them that makes me know | can do as much for you. what I ean do for you. 
Let me give you a perfectly balanced me 
dire@ your your exercise, you ae lseeene 
you a sipoly and crculaion; nervous #7 
tem in y with and the reét of your body, each 
nerve center directing the organ it controls. The 
resultant érong vitality will enable you to resift disease, Height 
and | will make you what you were intended to be— Weight 
trong, happy. graceful, beautiful— and beloved, Do you stand correctly 
with a men! calm, which is We power, and tree beauty, Thin chest 
your life a satisfaction to yourself, making you peed 








Complexion 
Do you walk gracefully 
Weakness 









: 
fr! 
a 
; 
Mi 


Jest 0 Cale care io all you sead to make you the ideal 
woman of your type ag ay 8 bs inpeni, Ont 




















greatest service to her family. Blood 
wife — the delight of her Is your health or figure im- 
for his ps perfect in any way not 
ty. mentioned here? 
Occupation ? 












If you could si i t What is your age? 
from ils | ha a conhdence, never show a letter without permission, Married or single? 
abate from one morning's mail: x r 


1 wish nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture. 
een Sou and was never better. Il look tem years younger. 
stination and bill Heved 


P are entirely . 

duct think bow Lhave gained, since I began with you, from 112 to 187, Ibs. Speman. 

My ecatarrh and langs are much better and my body, which was a bony, structure, fs 
actually beginning to look like your picture cf correct poise. 

My head Is steady. the Confused feeling having passed away. It is the best spent money ever 
used for mys if. 

Just think, Biss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without the greatest 
distress, and now | think I could Di TACKS, 1 am so happy. 


I instruction, after careful 
condition. When you requ details about my enon, Isead 








Sessenel Besides the Book and free lesson, in answer to your first inquiry, is included my per- 


cans cho lating tno feow yous foals of will then make a personal 

‘ etc, a 

uy of your cam, and will let you know whether I can you or not. Your letter will be 
1 



















I never publish letters without qportet permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women I have helped,who are only too glad to have me show their letters. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, CHICAGO 






Fill out, ext off and 
mail this blank— NOW! 














NOTE.—Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction, 























































Here 
WIARD WASHER FREE 
is a 
We let your own good judgment prove our S1AN DARD WASHER F 
unequalled in Washing Machine construction. It washes more com- "4 Washing 
letely and thoroughly than can be accomplished by any other means 
moe it is the only washer with a double motion, for our Patented 5 Days P 
Rib Construction carries the clothes back and forth without the slightest Machine 
®% injury, giving them a wringing, twisting motion not obtainable in any 
id "} other way. Rotating in opposite directions its unique rib comparte you'll 
pe" ments forces streams of water in and through the dirtiest 
clothes completely, and <his action is more akin to the scientific machinery never 
employed in modern steam laundries than has ever before appeared. We guar- 
antee the WIARD STANDARD WASHER the easiest,and Most Rapid 
Washer, and prepay freight to your station on 30 days free trial to prove regret 
it, with the privilege of returning at our expense if you are at all dissatis- 
fied, and we know you won’t be, Don’t delay; write today. “‘ Jt supplants ossess- 
them all. Pp 





WIARD MFC. CO., 262 West Ave., East Avon, N. Y. ing 
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Harper’s Magazine 


for January 








Margaret Deland’s New Novel 


In the January Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE begins a new novel by Mrs. 
Deland, the author of ** John Ward, Preacher,”’ and “‘ Old Chester Tales.” It is a story 
of an intensely strong human appeal. It is told with such power, such depth of feeling, 
and such finished art that it promises to rank with the novels which endure. 


Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark 








The Chemistry of Commerce 


The wonderful new chemistry. The 
first of Professor Robert Kennedy 
Duncan's articles written from Ger- 
many, where he went for HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE. He shows how, in the 
new science, mere inert presence of cer- 
tain chemicals has revolutionized world- 
important manufactures, and how far 
school chemistry is behind the new era. 


In Uptown New York 


Mr, Charles H. White, the etcher, 
has written an amusing and picturesque 
article on Uptown New York and its 
people in contrast with those of the 
downtown city. Delightfully illustrated 
with six of Mr. White’s etchings in 
tint. 


The Net-Making Caddis Worm 


Dr. H. C. McCook writes of a 
curiously ingenious little worm which 
manufactures for itself, under water, 
houses, cases, and elaborately woven 
nets for its protection. Illustrated from 
drawings by Harry Fenn. 


8 SHORT STORIES 

By W. D. HOWELLS, VAN TASSEL 
SUTPHEN, THOMAS A. JANVIER, 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING, JAMES 
BRANCH CABELL, ABBY MEGUIRE 
ROACH, ETC., ETC. 





The Treasures of Moundville 


An intensely interesting account of 
the most important archeological dis- 
covery made in this country in recent 
years. Fully illustrated with unique 
photographs of the remarkable vessels 
and implements unearthed by the expe- 
dition of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences at Moundville, Alabama. 


Sea Voyagers of Northern 
Oceans 


Miss Agnes Laut, the historian, 
writes of the early voyages of the Rus- 
sian and Cossack fur-traders to our 
coast, of their battles with the Indians 
and with the British traders. An im- 
portant and little-known chapter in the 
history of our country. 


The Music of South American 
Natives. 


Cc. J. Post, who went to South 
America for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
tells of the curious music of the Indian 
natives of the interior of South America. 
Some of this music Mr. Post has tran- 
scribed, and it is printed with his article. 


PICTURES IN COLOR 


By HOWARD PYLE 

C. H. WHITE 

STANLEY ARTHURS 

W. H. LAWRENCE, ETC., ETC. 








The Slave-Trade of To-day 
By H. W. NEVINSON 


This article in Mr. Nevinson’s remarkable series tells what he saw in one of the 
African slave-ships in which he himself made a voyage—perhaps the most striking of 
the revelations which he has made, and full of startling news for the civilized world. 
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